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F. E. WILLIAMS—GOVERNMENT ANTHROPOLOGIST, PAPUA 
(1922-43) 


By A. P. ELKIN 


N May 12th, 1943, during “ terrible flying weather,” a plane crashed into a 
mountain-side in the Owen Stanley Range, Papua. Death came instantly 
to passengers and crew. Included in the former was Francis Edgar Williams, 
M.A., D.Sc., formerly Government Anthropologist in Papua, and at the time a 
liaison officer between the army and the natives, with the rank of Captain in the 


Australian New Guinea Administration Unit. When war in the Pacific seemed 
imminent, Dr. Williams was given in May, 1941, the thankless but arduous task of 
being responsible for air-raid precautions in Papua. Having been a soldier in 
World War I, he could not content himself with this work, and came south to seek 
service with the Australian Army. He became a Lieutenant in the Intelligence 
Department of the Allied Geographical Section, where his detailed knowledge of 
Papua and the literature on it could be used to advantage. In 1943, on the applica- 
tion of A.N.G.A.U., he became liaison officer, as already mentioned, and returned 
to Papua, with the rank of Captain, to establish a school for the training of young 
officers in Papuan and native affairs and also to enquire into the effect on the natives 
of the war (including our own military occupation). At the time of the crash he 
was on his way to the Northern Division for the latter purpose. 


Twenty Years a Field Worker. 


Dr. Williams’ death is a tragic, and possibly irreplaceable, loss both to Papua 
and its natives, and also to our present and future administration of that Territory. 
His twenty years of research and life in Papua had given him an understanding of 
the natives unsi passed by any other person. He knew them as individual human 
beings, as members of their various social groupings, and as a people whose culture 


and ways of living were in a process of change, resulting from contact with our- 
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selves—our administration, missions, traders, planters and miners. His task of 
reporting on nativ~ cultures as a whole or on special aspects of a culture, or on the 
significance of some occurrence, and making suggestions for administrative purposes, 
took him from the Orokaiva and Suau in the east, to the Orokolo and Vailala in the 
Gulf Division, the Keraki of the Trans-Fly region in the far west, and the peoples 
of Lake Kutubu district on the Tableland. 


In addition to having a detailed knowledge of a variety of peoples in a limited 
area, Dr. Williams possessed the distinct advantage of knowing some of these peoples 
over a long period. This not merely enabled him to increase and deepen his know- 
ledge of them, but also to record and study the causes and effects of the changes which 
came upon them, and what was just as important, to see whether his own (or other) 
views and prognostications regarding this or that change, or administrative or 
missionary action, were borne out as the years went by. With regard to this third 
point, we can be grateful for Dr. Williams’ complete frankness. For example, in 
1923, when reporting upon the “ Vailala Madness,’ he expressed the generally 
accepted theory regarding the decay of ceremonies and the effect of this on culture. 
“‘ You have only to remove one wheel to stop the watch, or one stone from the social 
structure to have it tumbling about your ears ”’ were his words in 1923, but in 1938 
he wrote: “‘ These prophetic figures of speech seem in the light of further reflection 
(not to mention subsequent events) to have been very wide of the mark.” However, 
he still deplored the decay of ceremonies, and was still of the opinion that “‘ one 
cannot delete any part of the social life of a primitive people and leave the other 
parts unaffected.”? 


Of course, numerous field-workers and theorists have expressed the latter opinion 
during the past twenty and more years, but it is of special significance coming from 
Dr. Williams, because he was not reconstructing the sequence of events which 
occurred prior to his,study of the people, or providing a theoretically sociological 
explanation of social change or disintegration, but was recording and explaining 
facts which happened within his own experience during his twenty years in Papua. 


The anthropological field-worker is sometimes likened to the laboratory worker 
in the realm of physical science. In the field he can test out theories—that is, see 
whether they really explain what is occurring in a people’s life. To this task Dr. 
Williams certainly addressed himself, as will be illustrated again later. But a 
laboratory is also a place of experiment, and so too is a territory in which an adminis- 
tration and missions are altering a people’s way of life. And while both the Adminis- 
tration and the Missions cannot but observe some of the obvious results of their 
experiments, it is the task of the Government Anthropologist to observe the 
experiments in a methodical and scientific manner, to report and to advise. Some 
of Dr. Williams’ work in this sphere is recorded in various of his publications, such 
as Orokaiva Magic, The Vatlala Madness and Depopulation of the Suau District, 


2 Drama of Orokolo, p. 406. 
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and also in several unpublished reports, for example one on the influence of the 
Kwato Mission. 

Amongst his suggestions, or hints for the future, is an interesting one concerning 
missionary work in the Morehead District, a region little affected by European 
contact, where there had been no direct Mission influence, and where the main 
European influence had come indirectly through the Native Constabulary which 
patrolled the district. In the preface to his Natives of the Trans-Fly (1936), Dr. 
Williams expressed the opinion, based on a general study of the culture, that the 
natives of the Morehead District were in the right condition and mood to welcome 
a missionary in their midst, and that by practical help and religious teaching of a 
liberal kind he could be of great benefit to them. The next step in this laboratory 
work would be to appoint the missionary and watch the results of his labours and 
presence. 


Government Anthropologist and Values. 


Dr. Williams regarded it as his duty to draw attention to such opportunities 
for service, as well as to criticize what he considered to be injurious to native well- 
being and the harmonious relations of native and European in either administrative 
or missionary activity or in native culture itself. In a territory being administered 
on the general principle of trusteeship, “it is recognized to be the duty of the 
administrator, as it is the self-appointed duty of the missionary, to try to improve 
things.” This is a very difficult duty which calls for humility and courage on the 
part of those responsible. Moreover, it is necessary for anthropologists to recognize 
the obligation which is put upon others in this sphere, even though they decline 
to participate in it themselves. In addition, “a government anthropologist might 
even be expected as part of his duty to participate.” At any rate, in Dr. Williams’ 
opinion, “‘ he would make himself more useful if, besides observing and recording 
things merely as they are, he could also consider them with respect to their value,” 
that is, their value for the well-being of the society concerned and the individuals 
who comprise it. 

Quite apart from Dr. Williams’ own point of view, this responsibility is inherent 
in the position of Government Anthropologist in Papua, for his salary and expenses 
are met from a benefit fund, raised by native taxation, and devoted to activities 
having for their object “‘ the direct benefit of the natives of Papua.” 

Faced with the practical necessity of making judgments of value, the practical 
anthropologist needs some general principle or measuring-rod to help him. Dr. 
Williams found this in the “ primary, indefeasible values . . . of the individual 
human personality.” This is the goal, the end, which the administrator and 
missionary must always have in mind. The culture is only the means, good, bad, or 
indifferent, for the satisfaction of the needs and the expression of the potentialities 
of the individuals who make up the society. 

Such a principle or yard-stick does not make the task of forming judgments of 
value simple, but it does warn us of the fallacy of regarding a culture as an end in 
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itself. Culture is a process, ever changing, and probably never perfect, by which 
human beings are enabled to live together. The important practical point is not 
whether to the anthropological theorist a particular culture seems to be a perfectly, 
or well, integrated functioning whole, but to what extent that culture, irrespective 
of our opinion of its degree of integration, enables ali the individual members of the 
society which is its bearer, to realize the primary rights of human personality. 
These may be summed up as the right to live in freedom from fear and want, from 
unhappiness and ill-health, and on the positive side, while respecting the rights of 
all other individuals, the right to seek enjoyment and “ progress.” 

Obviously, this is not a mechanical yard-stick, but it does help in dealing with 
possibly the only culture-traits and contact problems with which we, as “ benefactors,”’ 
should interfere. As Dr. Williams has argued: ‘‘ A time-honoured but mistaken 
method of agriculture or stock-raising may be eating into a community’s resources ; 
an equally time-honoured method of sanitation may be a danger to its health: 
such things are fit subjects for expurgation.” 

Likewise, he argues, surely with justice, that “‘ wherever we detect the existence 
of abuse, injustice, exploitation, repression, pain, and suffering—in short, the 
victimization of the individual by the society—we are called upon to interfere.” 
For example, as a result of his own observations, he considered that sorcery, in 
spite of its functional connections with order, gardening et cetera, was responsible 
for much more harm than good, ‘and should be got rid of by the best means in our 
power. “It is the prime source of suspicion, fear, dissension and strife—things 
which seem the very negation of satisfactory living together and which undoubtedly 
entail unhappiness.’’ So too, with head-hunting, cannibalism, warfare and revenge 
expeditions : judged from the point of view of the primary rights of all the individuals 
concerned, they stand condemned, and no practical anthropologist could do other 
than pass this judgment upon them, never mind how much he admired their integra- 
tion (!) with other elements of the culture. Of course, in addition, he would 
endeavour to advise regarding the repercussions on social cohesion of the prohibition 
of any such institution, so that, where necessary, precautions could be taken, and 
other activities and interests initiated.” 


The Functional Theory. 


Dr. Williams began his field-work with an enthusiasm for the functional theory 
of culture as an integrated system, but as years of observation passed by in a 
laboratory (of Papuan societies) in which he continually increased his efficiency, 
he gradually formed the opinion that there was some fallacy in the functional method, 
and that he could only subscribe to it in a limited degree. It was not until he had 
spent fourteen years in the field that he gave expression to his doubts, and then 


? Dr. Williams worked out his approach to the work of a Government Anthropologist in his 
Presidential Address (‘‘ Creed of a Government Anthropologist ’’) to the Anthropology Section 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 1939. (Vide 
Report, pp. 145-159.) The quotations in the text are from this address. 
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endeavoured to work out a slightly modified view of culture. His thinking on this 
subject can be followed in Bull-Roarers in the Papuan Gulf (1936), Papuans of the 
Trans-Fly (1936), Creed of a Government Anthropologist (1939) and Drama of Orokolo 
(1940, but written in 1938). Dr. Williams’ criticism of the functional approach, 
however, did not involve a lack of appreciation of its practical and theoretical value. 
He regarded it as a revolutionary advance in method, and that “if any kind of 
anthropology can claim to be of practical use, it is this, which we call functional.’’* 


Why then, could not this ‘‘ laboratory ” specialist subscribe fully to the functional 
approach and theory? Because the teachings of its main exponents, particularly 
Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown and various of their pupils and disciples, implied 
that a people’s culture was an integrated system and a ‘‘ working whole,” and that 
“in every type of civilization, every custom, material object, idea and belief fulfils 
some vital function, has some task to accomplish, represents an indispensable part 
with a working whole.” Malinowski, from whom the last quotation is taken, 
concluded that this view of culture constituted a warning against too hasty inter- 
ference with a people’s beliefs and institutions. Some other functionalists, however, 
in Dr. Williams’ opinion, gave the impression that a people’s culture was sacrosanct, 
and indeed, if interfered with at all, would collapse. 


His own experience, however, had convinced him that the cultures which he 
knew were far from being fully organized systems, and that they were evolved to 
some extent by a process of accretion. Moreover, the various accretions had “ not 
all been fused together in such a manner as to be genuinely interdependent and each 
indispensable to the whole. On the contrary they formed a whole which remains 
to some extent loosely constructed : new elements could be introduced, and existent 
elements dropped out, without necessarily creating disorganization.” He admitted 
that ‘‘ of the innumerable elements which make up a society’s culture, some may 
indeed be so fundamental, so wide in their ramifications, as to be actually essential 
to its continuance.” He recognized that connections exist between cultural elements 
or between any element and the whole, but claimed (and rightly so) that whereas 
some connections are vital and significant, others, and they are very numerous, are 
fortuitous and without significance. “‘ They in no way amount to interdependence.’’* 
And speaking generally, he doubted ‘‘ whether any culture however well established 
is so closely integrated that each and all of its component parts can be rightly thought 
of as essential to the functioning of the whole.”® In any social whole, that is in any 
culture, there are contradictions, inconsistencies, conflicting loyalties, and even 
customs and beliefs which clog the “‘ system ” and without which the society might 
well be better off. Not to see this, is to commit the “ fallacy of Functionalism,” that 
is, to carry this theory to extremes, and, from the point of view of a practical 


*He had attended and appreciated a series of Professor Malinowski’s seminars (1934), 
and considered it an invaluable experience. 


* Drama of Orokolo, p. 407. 
5 Papuans of the Trans-Fly, p. 360. 
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anthropologist, to make his work useless, unless he perform merely the task of an 
intelligent scare-crow. 

Such was, I think, Dr. Williams’ conclusion—a conclusion based on observation 
and long experience, and to which, therefore, all theorists should pay respect. 


Modified Functionalism. 

Most social anthropologists would appreciate Dr. Williams’ modified 
functionalistic approach. Many, including those who regard themselves as belonging 
to the ‘‘ Functional Persuasion,” would be inclined to say that they do not hold the 
extreme view which he criticizes, that they regard culture as a dynamic process, and 
that they are interested in culture-change and contact. This is largely true, but it 
was not always so. Twenty years ago, in the first enthusiasm with which the 
functional theory was propagated, it was difficult not to infer that it posited such a 
degree of integration of primitive society, that drastic interference with, or destruction 
of, any of its institutions would cause not only repercussions throughout its structure, 
but also, for sociological and psychological reasons, its disintegration. To disturb 
sorcery, polygyny, marriage customs, warfare, or head-hunting, for example, must 
have dire consequences. And given the premise of the essential interdependence of 
each cultural element on the others, it was obvious that such a conclusion, and 
indeed dogma, should be reached. 

While granting the interaction, in varying degrees, of the elements of a culture 
on each other, and the consequent interdependence of at least some on others, it is 
possible that an error was made in arguing back from a present condition of confusion 
or degree of disintegration to a former condition of integration which was, as it were, 
in such a state of “ nervous ” tension that any kind of interference with the mechanism 
could not but set in motion a process of disintegration. This is similar to the fallacy 
of the primitive man who argues back from the disease or death to a personal and 
magical cause, for the reason, obvious to us, that he is not aware of the conditions 
and circumstances out of which the illness or death developed. His attitude pre- 
supposes that the body and life of the individual were perfectly integrated until a 
certain cause, magical in nature, was brought into operation. We, of course, know, 
or infer, that this was not so. Likewise in the case of the illness or disintegration 
of a social community, a primitive tribe, can we be sure that in any instance there 
has been only one or a few causes, and those external? For example, was it inter- 
ference with polygyny, or warfare, or ritual, or with feasts? Was it the imposition 
of new rules and demands, such as the disturbance of village or group life by the 
native labour system, or the imposed method of administration? Does not the 
evidence suggest that where disintegration, confusion and depopulation have 
followed on culture-contact, it has been the result of an all-round concerted attack 
on, or undermining of, almost every aspect of native social and psychological life ? 
Traders and settlers, recruiters and employers, administrators and missionaries, 
educators and policemen—they are nearly always operating together, even if not 
in complete cordiality, and between them they leave little of native life free from 
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direct and indirect onslaught. In such conditions, and they have been common, 
it is futile to talk of interference with this or that institution or custom as bringing 
the whole structure down. It is the whole structure that is undermined, and also 
battered. Our present task, therefore, is to help the native peoples to build up out 
of the wreckage a new social life, with which they can meet the problems of their 
changed environment. 

Where, however, the contact and clash have not been on a totalitarian degree, 
but where the contact has been limited to one factor, or has been indirect, it may 
be that serious disturbance of social cohesion does not necessarily follow. Dr. 
Williams, indeed, maintains that it does not follow. Obviously, interference with 
some culture traits may be fraught with more serious consequences than others, 
because they are more involved with the total social structure, and are neither 
mere survivals nor recent acquisitions. What we need, therefore, are sound functional 
studies of societies, which have been subject only to a limited degree of contact— 
for example, to a limited trading, missionary or administrative influence. In 
addition, studies of all societies should be made at intervals, say of ten years, so that 
some real understanding of the laws of social change may be attained. This is 
obviously a correct methodology, but little of it has been done, except by Dr. 
Thurnwald in Buin, by constant study in a few parts of Australia, and above all by 
Dr. Williams during his twenty years in Papua. Herein, as already stated, lies his 
main contribution to anthropology, and out of it arose the warning that we can overdo 
the functional theory. In fact, some who were enthused by it were apt to forget 
that they were in danger of reviving, and relying too much on, the analogy of society 
as organism, the value and dangers of which had been fully discussed by sociologists 
forty years ago. 

Dr. Williams, after referring to various analogies that have been used in recent 
years and having, with full explanation and apology, used the analogy of society as 
a rubbish heap, emphasized that society is not an organized system, but that “ the 
most significant fact about the elements of a culture” is that they are involved 
with one another. This “involution” is “ partly a matter of organization or 
system, and partly one of mere aggregation, not without some degree of confusion.” 
To him culture was partly a functional system and partly a sorry tangle.* For 
thus being brought down to the actualities of human groups, let us.be duly thankful. 


The Psychological Approach. 

Readers of Orokaiva Society know how in tackling the problem of the remarkably 
peaceable and smooth-running nature of many primitive societies, Dr. Williams 
resorted to a psychological analysis of the motives and ideals which operated amongst 
the Orokaiva. It was in the course of this research that he propounded his theory 
of a sympathetic sanction with its basis in group sentiment or a sentiment of 
fellowship. 


®* Drama of Orokolo, pp. 109-10. 
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This use of psychology, however, was not a “ last-resort ” type of method. It 
was based on a conviction that the strictly sociological method does not exhaust the 
possibilities of explanation, and also on a confessed predilection for psychological 
interpretations wherever they seemed to be possible. Thus, one of the first aims of 
his book, Papuans of the Trans-Fly, was to discover the motives of the people described 
in it for doing things as they did them.” Therefore, before searching for sociological 
sanctions for the ‘‘ law-abidingness ”’ of a people in the absence of legal institutions, 
he thought that consideration should be given to “‘ two psychological factors which 
are of fundamental importance: the tendencies to Conformity and Conservatism.” 
He regarded these as irreducible, the former being identified with the psychological 
factor of imitation, and the latter, in its simplest form, with habit. In his opinion, 
on the one hand, the “ imitation of the manners and actions of others may be quite 
unthinking and devoid of any consciousness of an ulterior sanction ” ; while, on the 
other hand, “ the tendency to do what one has been accustomed to do persists ” 
apart from various justifications, functional or other, which can be advanced. He 
believed that the psychological force of habit would possibly lead to an easier and 
truer interpretation of conservatism in general, and of apparent “ survivals” in 
particular, than would the ingenious efforts to relate the custom, which is con- 
servatively retained, ‘‘ to the whole of culture as an integral and necessary part.” 

Of course, Dr. Williams recognized that these two factors were not sufficient 
in themselves to protect the moral and social norms in the face of temptation, but 
that various sanctions also operated, namely fear of retaliation, sorcery and public 
opinion, respect for religious powers, and the “ Sympathetic Sanction.” 

His special contribution in the sphere of primitive behaviour, however, lay 
in his endeavour in field-work to see and evaluate the operation of psychological 
factors. This was based on his appreciation of the fundamental importance in any 
society of its individual members, and this, in its turn, was connected with, if it did 
not arise from, his long period of work in Papua, in which he came to know so many 
natives as personalities.® 

The danger of sociological generalizations is that we are apt to think of the 
Papuan, Melanesian, or Australian, not as this or that particular human being, but 
as some least common multiple, abstract generalization or academic average. As 
Dr. Williams wrote: ‘It may be that we have taken uniformity too readily for 
granted in primitive society,” whereas “‘ examination reveals marked degrees of 
social importance which are traceable, not to any fixed and socially regulated status, 
but to what are presumably individual differences of mind.”® 


? Papuans of the Trans-Fly, p. ix. 

§ Dr. Williams was always interested in the individual personalities of his informants and of 
the various natives with whom he associated. Vide Natives of Lake Kutubu, Oceania Monograph 
No. 6, pp. 4-5, and Papuans of the Trans-Fly, pp. 236-241. Another indication of this interest 
was shown by his obtaining and editing “‘ The Reminiscences of Ahuia Ova,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIX (1939), pp. 11-44. 


* Papuans of the Trans-Fly, p. 236. Of course, not all anthropologists, functional or other, 


have erred in the way Dr. Williams suggests. But it is an error, against which both the theorist 
and the short term sociological field-worker must always be on guard. 
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Dr. Williams’ ‘‘ psychological predilection ” is revealed again in his analysis of 
primitive wrongs and their redress. Relying on his knowledge of communities in 
Papua, he considered that primitive wrongs come mostly under the definition of civil 
wrongs, rather than of crimes, while the means of setting the wrongs to rights was 
that of redress. But in the latter, the psychological aspect was prominent.. Primitive 
wrongs usually evoked “‘ a more or less strong emotional reaction—one of indignation 
with, perhaps invariably, a latent sense of humiliation. The self-esteem of the 
victim is injured; he has been put upon. And this in itself cries out for redress 
also.” In view of the importance of this psychological aspect, he concluded that 
“one might go so far as to say that all wrongs in such a society as Kutubu were, 
first and foremost, affronts.’’© 

Another example of Dr. Williams’ insistence on the psychological factor is 
provided by his report on Bull-Roarers in the Papuan Gulf. In this he examined 
both the part played by the bull-roarer in the culture as a whole, and also the mental 
attitude of the people towards this object. He thus distinguished between the social 
function of the cultural element and its significance for the individual members of 
society—a distinction which needs emphasizing. In addition, he maintained that 
for the practical anthropologist, “the sentiments, the motives, the emotional 
attitudes of the native towards the matter in debate weigh more heavily in the 
scale than do its more strictly functional associations.” This is chiefly a warning 
to the anthropologist not to exaggerate the importance of his theoretical 
interpretations. 


Publications. 


A chronological list of F. E. Williams’ publications is appended. Those familiar 
with them realize that in his material and theoretical discussions he has thrown 
light on, or given us reason for rethinking, other problems in addition to those 
already mentioned. Naturally we detect in much of his writing the practical 
anthropologist to whom an administration looked for help. He was fortunate, 
however, in that he was given a free hand, and the Government published his reports, 
whether they were regarded officially as acceptable and useful or not. In these 
conditions, the practical or applied aspect of his position performed the useful 
function of keeping his feet well on the Papuan earth, even though it did not prevent 
him testing the value of this or that theoretical interpretation, and making some 
contribution to theory. It is not surprising that he should write Reports on the 
Vailala Madness, Depopulation, Practical Education, and The Blending of Cultures. 
The report on the last subject won for him the Wellcome Medal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. But in his more descriptive reports, Dr. Williams also 
kept in mind the practical side of his discipline, as already mentioned when referring to 
his insistence on the necessity for passing value-judgments on native institutions. 


10 Natives of Lake Kutubu, Oceania Monograph No. 6, p. 70. Vide pp. 69-76 for a discussion 
of various aspects of ‘‘ primitive law’ amongst the Kutubu. 
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This emphasis on the practical, however, did not prevent him from fully 
appreciating native culture in and for itself. This is clear in his last book, The 
Drama of Orokolo, in which he says with his usual candour, that his main concern was 
not with his fellow anthropologists, although he was not unmindful of the effect his 
theorizing might have on them ; rather was it with those others, administrative and 
missionary by profession, who have a more direct influence on the native’s future. 
In other words it has a practical aspect, but he added: ‘‘ I am well aware that I 
have been so much taken by Hevehe (the great ceremonial drama of the Orokolo), 
a finer thing than I imagined any Papuans could do, that I shall inevitably appear 
in the light of its advocate. My main object has been to do it justice in description, 
in the hope that the reader also may come to admire it. If this result can be expected, 
if any eyes are opened to what primitive Papuans were able to achieve, then the 
present book will have done some service to applied anthropology and some to the 
cause of native welfare at large.” 

To do research work is one thing. To present it in a manner at once clear and 
readable is another. Dr. Williams was successful in both. He wrote well, clearly, 
and often in very attractive style. In addition, he took many excellent photographs 
and had a definite gift for drawing. The frontispiece to Drama of Orokolo is a very 
beautiful sketch, and the same book contains many examples of excellent photography 
and drawing. 


The Man and His Career. 


F. E. Williams, born February gth, 1893, had a brilliant career at the University 
of Adelaide, graduating with first-class Honours and the Tennyson Medal for Classics 
(December 16th, 1914) and being elected Rhodes Scholar for 1915. He then enlisted 
and served for two years in France as a Lieutenant in the Infantry in the Great War 
of 1914-18. He was chosen for the Dunsterforce and served in Persia with the rank 
of Captain.“ 

After the war, he returned to Australia before going to Balliol College, Oxford, 
on his Rhodes Scholarship. At Oxford he gained distinction in his work for the 
Diploma in Anthropology. His tutor was Dr. R. R. Marett. In 1922 he became 
Assistant Anthropologist, Papua, and in 1928 Government Anthropologist. 

In 1928 also, the Honours Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on him by 
the University of Adelaide. In 1933-34 he returned to Oxford on a Rockefeller 
Fellowship, and while there was awarded the B.Sc. degree, his book Papuans of the 
Trans-Fly being presented as the thesis. The same University awarded him the 
Doctor of Science degree in 1942. 

In addition to receiving the Tennyson Medal (University of Adelaide, 1916) 
and the Wellcome Gold Medal for Anthropological Research (1933), he was awarded 
the Cilento Medal in 1935 for his contributions through research to native welfare. 
In 1936 he attended by invitation the Conference on Native Education at Honolulu, 


11C. E. W. Bean, Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18, Vol. V, pp. 731, 743, 763. 
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organized by the Universities of Yale and Hawaii, and he was President of the Section 
on Anthropology of the Canberra meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1939. 

Reference has already been made to his service in this war. 

Dr. Williams’ attitude to his anthropological work was the natural expression 
of his character. He was completely frank both with regard to his opinions, sources 
of knowledge and limitations. At the same time he was found very disconcerting 
by any who relied at all on bluff, sham or on “ striking an attitude.” He was fond 
of human beings, enjoyed himself whenever opportunity offered and above all had 
a delightful sense of humour. All these characteristics, which are to be expected 
of a Rhodes Scholar, and which were much appreciated by those of us who knew him 
well, can be seen in his writings. 

His faculty for fellowship was evidenced in his relations between himself and 
the members of the administrative staff, and also in his relations with missionaries. 
This is shown by the words of the former Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Hubert Murray, 
in commenting on Dr. Williams’ visit to England in 1933: “ We shall miss him, for 
he gave us real assistance in native matters, and he had the gift, a very rare one in 
my experience, of being able himself to suggest the application of his scientific 
knowledge to practical administration, instead of leaving the adaptation to someone 
else. We shall be very glad to welcome him back again.” On another occasion 
Sir Hubert wrote: ‘‘ With us (in Papua) anthropologist and missionary have 
deliberately chosen to work in harmony rather than in opposition.’’ Dr. Williams’ 
own attitude to the missionaries is expressed in the preface to Drama of Orokolo : 
“To those who carry on the missionary cause to-day I would, besides remembering 
their kindness, wish all true success in the names of altruism and tolerance.” 

Mutual appreciation and friendship are also expressed in the fact that intro- 
ductions to his main books were written by Dr. R. R. Marett (Orokatva Magic), 
Sir Hubert Murray (Orokaiva Society), Dr. A. C. Haddon (Papuans of the Trans-Fly), 
and Professor C. G. Seligman (Drama of Orokolo). What a galaxy of introduction ! 
And now, he and they of a generation above him have all “ finished their courses ”’ 
within a period of a few years. 

Dr. Williams’ work in Papua was made possible through the constant companion- 
ship and help of his wife. She accompanied him on many of his research expeditions, 
typed his manuscripts, and brightened up those hours which come to all workers 
when tired and feeling that their efforts are not to much purpose. Above all, she was 
able, by her interest in his work, to make up for that isolation from his 
fellow anthropologists, who spend most of their time in great centres of learning with 
all the fellowship and aids to intellectual keenness which such centres afford. All 
who read his books will desire that their sympathy should be expressed to her who 
helped him so much in their preparation both in the office and in the field, and also 
to their son. 

He was buried in the presence of a number of the Papuan administrative officers 
in a military cemetery, as befits a soldier of two wars, not twenty miles from his old 
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Papuan home, and among the hills of the country and people to whom he gave twenty 
years of his best work—appreciating and appreciated. 


The sentiments expressed in the final sentences of Drama of Orokolo constitute 
a fitting epitaph: ‘‘ There are many fine things now threatened with extinction in 
the cultures of Papua and other native countries. This book concludes with the 
hope, however idealistic, that things like Hevehe (the Drama of Orokolo) will else- 
where be given a better chance ; that the new order will show a readier disposition 
to compromise with the old; and that the highest products of a not ignoble past 
may more often live on into the future.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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NATIVES OF THE BISMARCK MOUNTAINS, NEW GUINEA! 
By J. NILLEs 


N these notes I shall deal with the culture of the people who live on the southern 
slopes of the Bismarck Range. They call themselves Kuman, though the people 

of the northern range call them Arawa. The location of the various tribes, a total 
of 50-60,000 natives, who speak the same Kuman language may be seen from a 
map. Although these natives have essentially the same culture, there are some 
small differences in language and material culture among the various tribes of the 
Upper Chimbu River and the Wahgi areas. While I am dealing in detail with three 
tribes of the Upper Chimbu River, the Dengla~-Maglu, Inau, and Kuxkane, among 
whom I lived for six years, I shall refer to other tribes in the area in a general way. 


Climate and General Features of the Area. 


The Chimbu River is a roaring mountain torrent, with large stone boulders in 
the bed, not navigable even for a raft. The climate in the upper Chimbu, at 
7500-8500 feet above sea level, which is as far as the population reaches, resembles 
that of the southern temperate zone. Temperatures vary through the year from 
39° F. to 71° F._ The rainfall in normal years is about 150 inches. Mount William, 
the highest peak of the Bismarck range, is about 15,000 feet high. Whether the 
peak has ever been covered with snow is a disputed question, as heavy hail simulates 
snow. I have often seen the highest point covered with a white cap, which I took to 
be hail. There are no mosquitoes in the Chimbu valley. 

The Chimbu valley is one of the most densely populated parts of New Guinea. 
The slopes on both sides of the river are rough, precipitous, and overgrown with 
kunai grass and casuarina trees right up to the timber line at gooo feet. At this 
height, native vegetables, sweet potatoes and some kinds of greens only will grow, 
but no sugar cane or bananas. However, European potatoes and all sorts of cabbages 


1 The following materia) has already been published on the culture of the area: J. Nilles, ‘‘ Sied- 
1 form bei den dstlichen Waugla im Wahgi Tal,” Anthropos, Vol. XX XIII, 1938, pp. 664-670 ; 
J. Nilles, ‘‘ Maedchen Reifefeier bei den Waugla,” Anthropos, 1938; J. Nilles, ““ Knabenjugend 
Weihe bei den dstlichen Waugla im Bismarck Gebirge,” Ethnologische Zeitschrift, Leyden, 
Holland, 1938; A. Schaefer, ‘‘ Zur Initiation im Wahgi,” Anthropos, 1938, pp. 405-406; A. 
Schaefer, ‘‘ Der Mann mit der Zaunpfal Keule,”” Anthropos, 1938, p. 414. Some notes have also 
been published about the neighbouring tribes with similar culture: W. Ross, ‘‘ Ethnological 
Notes on the Mount Hagen Tribes of New Guinea,” Anthropos, Vol. XXXI, 1936; L. Meiser, 
‘** Das Haus im Mt. Hagen Gebirge,” — Vol. XXXII, 1937, pp. 973-78; L. G. Vial, 
“* Stone Axes of Mt. Hagen, N.G.,”” Oceania, Vol. XI, p-1 58; H. Aufenanger, ‘‘ Vom Leben und 
Denken eines Papua Stammes im Bismarck-Gebirge,” Anthropos, 1941. There is also a small 
mer gy published in Hamburg in 1938 by Dr. Tischner, dealing with some ethnological “‘ col- 
lecta ’’ from the Mt. Hagen-Wahgi-Ramu areas. Tischner quotes G. Vicedom, who has published 
several articles on the Mt. Hagen culture. E. W. P. Chinnery in Man, 1934, p. 140, and F. E. 
Williams in Man, 1937, have briefly described the Mt. Hagen-Wahgi culture. 
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and cauliflower thrive and are a welcome addition to the food supply of the natives. 
The steadily increasing population has forced some families of the Dengla-Magla 
tribe to emigrate to the south-east of the range, where they live among a sparse 
population of other tribes, called the Gende. According to Administration reports, 
the population has been increasing for the past ten years, since the white man first 
discovered the area. 


The Wahgi valley area where Kuman tribes also live differs in some respects 
from the Chimbu. There are large flat kunai grass stretches, and much of the area 
near the Wahgi river is unpopulated. The valley in this part is about 4500 feet 
above sea level. The temperature varies from 53°F. to 85°F. There are some 
mosquitoes and malaria appears to be present. 


Contact with Europeans. 


The first contact of the Chimbu natives with Europeans dates back nine years 
when Catholic missionaries came through from the north coast. Whether Detzner, 
1914-1918, reached the Wahgi valley is uncertain. It seems, however, that the first 
white men seen by the Wahgi natives were the Leahy brothers, Michael and Daniel, 
J. L. Taylor of the Administration, and K. Spinks of the New Guinea Gold Company, 
on their expedition in March, 1933. A Catholic mission station was opened in the 
upper Chimbu area in 1934. This area has been under Administrative control 
since 1938. It has been closed to all other Europeans, and there is no recruiting or 
indentured labour. Local natives working on government or mission stations are 
paid for their work in steel axes, knives, or shells. European plants and seeds are 
very acceptable to the natives. Potatoes, cabbage, onions, corn, beans, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, and many species of flowers have been introduced. There has been a 
suppression of tribal fighting, killing for revenge, and some interference in trading 
customs. With compulsory road work and building of rest houses the Administration 
has influenced the daily life. Natives are paid for carrying cargo. European 
clothing as well as the calico lava-lava are discouraged except for station boys. 
There are several headmen appointed as local chiefs to represent the Administration. 
These have more or less influence over their people and usually expect a reward 
for services rendered. 


In the mission schools, besides religious teaching, the children learn to read 
and write their own language in European transcription. The Catholic Mission 
has translated into Kuman certain parts of the Bible, a Catechism, Prayer Book 
and Hymnal. Hymns sung to native melodies are extensively used in church and 
school. Native stories and myths have been written in Western spelling for reading 
in the schools. Pidgin English is understood and spoken by boys who were and 
are on European stations as interpreters or mission teachers. How other European 
elements have further influenced the life of the natives will be dealt with in the 
special chapters concerned. 
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Description of Natives. 


The people of the Chimbu and Wahgi areas here dealt with can be said to be 
still living in the Stone Age. Recently-introduced articles from Western culture 
have not changed the culture as such, although these implements have removed 
some hardships. Food production is of paramount importance in the area. Food 
gathering and hunting are also practised but more to acquire additional food and 
game. Chimbu natives are known as famous pig farmers. Cannibalism is here 
unknown and to call another a “ man-eater”’ is a deadly insult. 


There is a difference between the upper and lower Chimbu and the Wahgi 
areas in regard to food products ; these are larger and more plentiful in the Wahgi 
area. Food production and consumption have an essential influence on the physical 
appearance of the natives. The average height and size of the people of the upper 
and lower parts of the area change much in favour of the latter. The average height 
for men of the upper Chimbu is about 5 feet 3 inches; of the lower Chimbu and 
Wahgi about 5 feet 5 inches. The women are in general smaller. The Inau tribe 
to which I am referring especially in this article is something of an exception, for it 
includes the tallest and toughest men in the whole area. The upper Chimbu natives 
are mountain people, stout and muscular. The women are more graceful than those 
of the Wahgi valley, where the tendency is toward strength and stoutness. 


In physical appearance the people conform mostly to the so-called Papuan 
type, with high foreheads, rather broad noses, strong cheek bones and rather wide 
mouths. The curved nose, however, is not so often seen here as among the Mt. 
Hagen and other inland people. This feature, as well as the Mongoloid slit eye, 
seems to me a strange influence not originally Papuan. The prevailing colour is 
dark-chestnut brown when the skin is free of dirt and grease. The-black-skinned 
natives number about twenty per cent. There are a few light skinned men and 
women who are usually shy and nervous and suffer from some kind of eye disease. 
The hair is curly and corresponds to the colour of the skin. Not much care is taken 
of it except by young people in the various stages of initiation described later. Men 
do not usually dress their hair except to smear it with oil and grease. If it grows 
too long, it is cut with a bamboo knife. I have seen very few bald natives. The 
women usually keep their hair short. A young married woman attaches to the hair 
at the back of her head small bark strips, but usually for a short period only. These 
are removed when she has a baby. Children are often seen with such strips hanging 
from the top of the head at the time they are to wear a head ornament, the gerua. 
Formerly, the natives did not bleach the hair, but the influence of coastal boys in the 
area accounts for some cases of bleaching now met with. 


Beards are worn usually by married men. Unmarried and young married 
men pull out the hair from the face, but sometimes whiskers are grown. Cutting 
the beard with a piece of glass or a razor blade has recently been introduced. The 
hair of other parts of the body is not cut or torn out. The hair cut from the head 
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is not worked into strings, armlets, or necklaces, but into wigs worn at times of the 
big dancing feasts, and only by one or two men of each group. 


Young people usually take great pride in their person, and are rarely seen 


without ornaments, face paint, or flowers and leaves in the hair. There are many 
terms of ridicule and mockery in the language which show what the native admires 
or dislikes in personal appearance. It would require too much space to refer to all 
here. In short, some terms expressing what is not admired are, short feet and legs, 
prominent buttocks, large abdomen, short arms and hands, large hanging or small 
breasts, too large a mouth, too broad a nose or one turned up, oblique eyes, and a 
deformed face, yet although the individual ideas of beauty may differ, the ideal 
mate is a woman who can work and tend the pigs and bear children, and a man who 
is a good worker or has a reputation as a strong, courageous warrior or a good hunter. 


The Kuman are a fairly healthy people. The chief diseases are ulcers, frambeesia, 
and sores of various kinds. Any small wound on the legs and toes may develop, 
when not taken care of, into a sore difficult to heal. The natives often suffer from 
colds and coughs, and these lead to pulmonary disorders, which cause many deaths 
among small children. The upper Chimbu natives are infected with malaria when 
they return from lower areas of the south or north. I have seen some cases of deaf 
and dumb natives, but blindness only among old people. There are a few imbeciles, 
but I have never seen any serious insanity. Imbeciles are always hidden away, 
because they are subjects of mockery, and the relatives would be ashamed of them. 
Likewise, the natives object to meeting sufferers from a kind of leprosy ; these are 
therefore kept in special houses in the bush. Men and women infected with such 
diseases were in former times put to death by being hurled into the Chimbu River. 
Several cases of abdominal ruptures in men and women occur. Elephantiasis I 
never noticed. A new disease which the natives had not seen before seems to have 
been introduced recently. It is an affection of the genitalia, but whether it is syphilis 
or not I am not able to decide. In most cases, after injections of Neosalvarsan, the 
affection disappeared. With every patient I tried to find the source of his disease. 
It was always due to a sexual intercourse with an infected person, and the first link 
in the chain was usually a woman who had had intercourse with non-indigenous 
natives. 


The natives sit cross-legged, or with legs extended in front of them on the 
ground, some dry leaves being placed under the buttocks. The men usually squat 
with their knees drawn under their chins. One often sees young people standing or 
walking with their hands clasped behind their necks, and it is explained that they 
feel warmer thus, especially in the early morning. Natives sitting out of doors 
always start a fire in their midst, both for warmth and for a light for their smoking, 


Voices are usually low and musical. The multitude of vocals in the language 
makes speaking melodious, but over and above that the Kuman are a really musical 
people. There are very many songs for love-making, gatherings, and dancing. 
Music and songs are the principal features of all dancing, dramatic presentations 
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being never performed. Young people are always keen to learn these songs in the 
gatherings in the evening. 

The Kuman are individually very ambitious, especially to have a good name. 
Each tribe also tries to stand out higher than other tribes. Each tribe, and each 
clan in the tribe, feels itself as a unit, and each member of that unit observes and 
safeguards the peculiarities of the unit with a conservative “national” pride. 
Defaming the good name of a person openly, especially in matters of conduct, may 
create a fight among the men. Girls and women sometimes commit suicide by 
hanging. 

The Kuman are further rather suspicious both of one another and of strangers. 
A man will not believe a statement till he can see that it is going to become a real 
fact. In general the people are not bad tempered, though they are easily offended. 
On the other hand, they forget harsh treatment quickly if amends have been made. 
Joy and excitement are shown by stamping up and down, running forwards and 
backwards, and making threatening passes with an axe or a spear. The usual 
greeting is an embrace, women embracing the legs only. 

The Dengla-Maglu and the Kuxkane tribes of the Chimbu have close relations 
with the Gende people, whom they call Geregl, and with a people to the south-west 
of Chimbu whom they call Kuno. The Kuno as well as the Gende differ from the 
Kuman in language and in other aspects of their culture. The Inau tribe of upper 
Chimbu has relations with the Gende but more with the Kombugl, east of the Chimbu. 
The Kombugl, as too, the Kuno, are considered by the Chimbu more backward in 
culture and are referred to sometimes as “ bush kanaka.” Several clans of the 
Inau people, settled near the Negra River, are related to the Kombugl. They have 
a dialect, called Nangane, nearer to the latter language than to the Kuman. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 
Settlements. 


Each group of the clan has its own meeting place, consisting of men’s houses and 
a small kitchen garden. Women’s houses are mostly dispersed round about. The 
larger gardens are usually planted in other places, being strongly fenced to keep out 
the pigs. Occasionally a man will build a house for himself or his wife in this enclosed 
garden when he notices that food has been stolen from it. Real villages do not 
exist in this area, and this can be said for the adjoining tribes also. Every clan, — 
and in the clan every group, owns special sections of land and a main place enclosing 
the men’s houses abovementioned. The people of the group concerned call this 
main place magana muglo, ‘‘ my home place.” In such places there are two different 
buildings : the men’s sleeping house and the cooking or entertainment house. Both 
‘are usually erected near the fence, giving space for a large area alongside where 
meetings, dances, and cooking parties are held. On this area men and women meet 
on all festive occasions. Women and children of the group also regard this spot 
as their home place, and always have access to it, as well as to one half of the kitchen 
house. Besides the garden within this fence, the home place is often stocked with 
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all kind of flowers and Cordyline plants and casuarina trees or bamboos to give shade 
on hot days. 

The women’s houses, where women and children—and pigs—stay for the night, 
are as a rule outside the enclosures. Girls’ puberty rites are celebrated in the 
women’s houses. 


Houses have to be built stoutly, for the wind blows icy cold from Mt. William, 
bringing rain and hail showers. Fires have to be kept in through the night, otherwise 
sound sleep is impossible, for the people have no coverings. House building is done 
by the men, though women help carry in the material. The sleeping house is thickly 
walled and thatched. The shape of the men’s houses is usually circular or oval, 
the frame being cylindrical, topped by a cone roof. The roof has at least four layers 
of material. Over the ridge pole or poles a stick passing through the last kunai-grass 
layer is fastened, and to this the root stem of a palm tree resembling a head, the 
“watchman ” of the house, is attached. The same is done over the stacks framing 
the one entrance of the house. The ground floor is first covered with a checkerwork 
of bamboo, and sleeping mats are then laid on top. Beds are seldom used. The 
men sleep on the floor, heads to the wall and feet stretched out in the direction of 
the fireplace in the middle. A piece of round wood or a neck-rest serves as a pillow. 


The kitchen is mostly a plain rectangular building with roof and side walls 
only. There are no houses on piles in the Kuman area, though flimsy shelters are 
occasionally built in trees for hunting birds. There are no special houses for boys 
or girls. Little huts for child-birth are built, but when no longer needed are burnt. 
There are no “tambaran” or other special houses for worship. Occasionally a 
grave is roofed in, but when the material is rotten, it is not replaced. Headmen’s 
houses are the same in construction, but may be larger. 


Well-built houses may be in use for five years and longer, but are usually 
abandoned sooner on account of the fleas and other vermin. The old house is burnt 
down if a new one is to be built on the same spot. The entrance to the new building 
is decorated with twigs and leaves. The first fire in the new house is not lighted by 
a coal from another fire but is newly kindled. (Fire is made by friction, a rattan file 
being drawn up and down under a piece of wood pressed on a bunch of dry grass.) 
In the lower Chimbu and Wahgi area a new house is not put into use until a gathering 
of the girls has been held in it. 


Women are not allowed to enter the men’s sleeping houses, though boys of 
from seven and eight usually sleep inside. An inventory of the contents of these 
buildings includes shields, spears, bows, arrows, ornaments, net clothing, net bags, 
bark sheets, tobacco, and tools. In the kitchen houses the ground is strewn with 
potato peelings, sugar-cane pulp, and rubbish which breeds a host of fleas. In the 
corners are skins for preparing bark belts, bark strips for pig ropes, rattan or bamboo 
strips for arm and leg bands, hand drums and wooden plates. On the walls hunting 
gear and axes are fastened. Bamboo knives or scrapers, small flutes and mouth 
drums are stuck between the laths, and from the ridge poles, bones of pigs, opossums, 
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cassowaries, and birds dangle. Firewood is stored over the hearth on a bed suspended 
from the roof. At the entrance is a big bamboo pipe used for drinking water. 

The real wealth of the family is, however, kept in the women’s houses. First 
of all there are the pigs. The size of the house, in fact, depends on the number of 
pigs a woman has to bring up. There are also net bags, some empty, but mostly 
filled with all kinds of shell ornaments and money, lime gourds containing the most 
appreciated ointments, ordinary and festival clothing for men and women, bark 
sheets, skins of opossums, etc. The women’s houses are strongly locked while the 
occupants are away in the gardens. Two reeds are also crossed before the entrance. 
On these, magic spells are put as protection against thieves. 


Dress and Ornaments. 


Dress is essentially the same in the Kuman area from the upper Chimbu to the 
Wahgi valley. Although I have not seen the people from other tribes farther up 
the Wahgi to the west, I may say from what W. Ross states about the Mt. Hagen 
tribes that it is much the same in this area, too. The same arrangements in dressing 
are also found in the limestone area to the south-west and the northern grass country 
of Papua, described by J. Hides, F. E. Williams, and J. L. Taylor. 

Dress in general is scanty despite the cold climate. Of the motives for covering 
the body, modesty seems to be the most important factor, though it also serves to 
mark a person’s age status. Boys run naked till the age of six or seven, though girls 
are usually clothed from birth. Grown-ups are never to be seen naked. All articles 
of dress are usually worked by the women, but belts and bark sheets are prepared 
by the men. Clothing material consists principally of net mesh work, manufactured 
by a kind of “ coiling.”” As a foundation, corresponding to the warp in weaving, 
the woman puts a strip cut from a dry Pandanus leaf, a bone awl being eased. When a 
line of meshes is finished, the woman draws the strip out or attaches a new one and 
connects this line with the former one. The same technique is also used for all net 
bags. These bags are called gagi and men’s clothing kondai. There is also a kind of 
small bag, called gagl kambang, festival clothing for men, kondai kande, and bands 
for ankle and calves. 

The material for network is obtained from a shrub like the paper mulberry. 
The outer skin of a small stem is taken off and beaten with a piece of wood till the 
wooden parts fall out. The remaining bark is soaked by chewing and after drying 
torn off in small pieces. These pieces are again joined together by twisting to and 
fro over the thigh into a thread the thickness of wool. The natives plant these trees 
in their gardens, manufacturing from them also bark sheets. For this the skin is 
peeled off from the stem, soaked in water, dried and beaten on a log with a carved 
mallet. These sheets are used for covering the buttocks of girls and women, drawn 
through or attached to a belt. They are in use also as wrapping material. 


The men tie a stiff bark belt or several strips of rattan or bamboo round their 
waists, and draw the network through, allowing it to fall down as far as the knees. 
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The net of a young man is from 12 to 25 inches wide, but small boys and old men 
wear smaller pieces. As a festival dress and for dances a narrow meshed piece is 
worn with pigtails attached. For festivals the men also have thick bark belts up to 
fifteen inches wide. Over this a stiff rattan strip six inches wide is worn with 
decorative designs and patterns on it. 

As protection for the buttocks the men take the leaves or twigs from the Cordyline 
shrub. They draw these through their belts with the stems upwards. At ordinary 
times one bunch is used, but on festival occasions several, all different colours, are 
worn. 
For the buttocks the women have broad or small bark sheets, or nowadays, 
strips of torn off calico dangling from the belts. In front they wear bark threads 
twisted together, sometimes with opossum skin attached. These twisted threads 
are called kauru. Little girls and old women wear two or three, grown up girls may 
have ten to fifteen. The thighs are left uncovered, but round their waists young 
women and girls also wear different kinds of belts. There is a belt with a bark 
strip covered with twilled work, regular zigzags crossed by a stiff rattan strip. Girls 
are fond of adding different coloured leaves of the Cordyline plant round their waists 
drawn through the belt. To make the clothing softer the net work and bark are 
smeared with grease mixed with the oil from the fruit of a pandanus. 

There are no differences in garb for persons of varying age and rank among 
men and women, although young people are fond of being dressed richly and nicely. 
There is an arrangement in dressing for times of mourning. A special female relative 
of the deceased is appointed as “‘ widow ” and has to wear a long blackened kauru 
over the other skirts, together with the dress and ornaments of the deceased. 

Occasionally men wear a net cap, gagl pugla, as head covering, but that is not 
the rule among the Chimbu natives. Married women usually have no head covering 
at all, except for the long net bag. Girls, however, wear first a netted piece on the 
top of their hair, and over that they put a large net bag, the ends falling down and 
covering their backs like a veil. No girl will go openly without this gag/ on her 
head. 


Ornaments. 


Ornaments and bodily decoration play an important part in the Chimbu tribes, 
not only for improving the bodily appearance, but also for displaying wealth. Men 
and women who have no ornaménts, and so no wealth, are despised as poor creatures, 
being nicknamed tom or ene minge kangitnga, which means, ‘‘ you have no wealth.” 
These expressions are insults used in quarrels. 

For temporary ornaments the natives favour all kinds of shells, mother of pearl) 
(onngan), cowrie and nassa shells (urumongo and guglbu), ovulum ovi (urumam), 
rings cut from the trochus shell (dendonngun) and pieces of nautilus shell and green 
snail shell (dendena). All kinds of glass beads and rings, mirrors, and even pieces 
of china dishes and tin lids are also appreciated. The shell and glass ornaments 
were in former times bartered from the south and north coasts. Necklaces of pigs’~ 
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teeth, dogs’ teeth and opossum teeth, of leg bones of the cassowary, and neckstrings 
of Job’s tears or red nuts of the size of a halfpenny are worn, as well as twilled rings 
of cane or rattan for the arms, ankles, and calves. Wings and feathers of all kinds 
of birds may also be worn—bird of paradise, hawks, parrots, fowls, etc. On the 
occasion of a big dance several wigs made from human hair mzy also be seen. 

On occasions the body may be painted or greased. The most appreciated 
paint is red ochre or the red oily juice of the fruit of the Pandanus. There are also 
blue and green paints ; earth, black, pink and purple ; and black paint, a mixture of 
charcoal and lard. At the present time paint is mostly bartered from the Europeans. 

Tattooing or scarification is practised among the Chimbu natives, the process 
being practically the same for both. The parts of the body tattooed are: the whole 
face, back, parts of the chest, and the arms. Piercing the nasal septum and both 
nostrils and perforating the ear lobes are the rule. Sometimes, too, the end of 
the nose top is bored. There is, however, no removal of teeth, deforming of lips or 
skull, nor any form of circumcision or incision. 


Arrangement of Ornaments. 


Cowrie and nassa shells are sewn on ropes vertically and horizontally. These 
are worn by boys and men crisscross over their chests. Girls and women wear them 
usually as necklaces. The shells may also be stitched on bark sheets, which are 
worn as head ornaments by both sexes. Nassa shells strung together are worn by 
young people in the nose. The strings are fastened on small sticks and stuck through 
the sides of the nose. Girls especially favour this ornament. 

But the most appreciated shell ornament is certainly the mother of pearl, 
known in New Guinea as goldlip shell. The rough surface is nicely polished by men 
on a kind of grindstone, a task requiring at least two days. From out of the middle 
of the biggest part a half circle three inches in diameter is cut, and a hole bored 
through each side. A rope is then drawn through these holes and the ornament 
worn on the chest. It is normally worn by boys and girls only, but on festival 
occasions the dancers may have it. Girls may be seen sometimes with as many as 
five of these gold-lips covering their breasts. As a substitute for this ornament, if 
the father is not able to purchase any for his daughter, a piece of green snail shell 
may be worn. Big cowrie and ovulum shells are worn attached to a cord as necklaces 
by young and old married women and as waistbands by the men. 

Feather ornaments are stuck in the hair. A headdress of cassowary plumes 
is usually worn by men only, except at dances and weddings, when girls are also 
adorned with feathers. Pieces of opossum fur, red, brown, or white, are worn as 
headbands over the hair by both sexes. Pieces of these furs as well as rats’ tails 
and pig sinews are put in the ears. Young people may wear a quill of a cassowary 
or also a dry reed in the nose cartilage. Married women are not allowed to wear 
any nose ornament. 

There are four different kinds of bands for the arms, ankles, and calves. One 
kind of band for ankles and calves is made of bark thread by the women. This is 
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worn by boys and girls. Then there is the band for the upper arm or ankle, made of 
rattan or bamboo strips by men. Finally there is a fine carved and painted bamboo 
tube worn as an anklet by girls. Ge 

Both sexes paint their faces, but this is more a privilege for young people. 
Young married women are often scolded and even beaten by their husbands whe 
they attempt to paint their faces to make themselves attractive. There are no 
special patterns or designs for sex or age. Red paint is the favourite of all. The 
whole face is smeared with paint, but young girls and boys are always keen to have 
patterns. Lines are drawn round the eyes, crossing in zigzag over the forehead, or 
red and yellow designs framed by white lines run from the eyes over the cheeks to 
the chin. - 

Pig fat and lard or cassowary grease are used for anointing the head and smearing 
the body by old and young. The Chimbu people never go abroad for a visit without 
anointing their skins to make them glisten. The use of water can easily be neglected 
in the morning toilet of the young people, but not the anointing, especially when 
they have to appear in public. “ Kunngo kangitnga,’”’ “ You have no ointment for 
your skin,” is a bad insult for a girl or boy. But married women are not expected 
to pay so much attention to their skins and anoint themselves often, otherwise their 
husbands will not be pleased. The fat of the pig is cut into small pieces, spread over 
banana leaves, and put over the fire. The oil is put into lime gourds or bamboo 
tubes, which are kept in the women’s houses, to be used on special occasions. As 
one can imagine, the grease soon becomes rancid and smells, for the natives do not 
know any means of preserving it. 

Flowers and leaves, although they play a minor réle to-day, since the natives 
have got many other things, are however never neglected on special occasions. The 
natives have a fine regard for arranging these natural objects, sticking them in their 
hair or in the belt round their waists or attaching them in rows crisscross over their 
chests. Boys, when courting, and boys and girls at the nightly singing parties, are 
never seen without some plant or flower decoration. One is amazed at how neatly 
the young people make patterns and colours harmonize, and how their whole 
appearance is enhanced thereby. 

A word may be said about tattooing and scarification. (The process is practically 
the same.) Tattooing is widespread among the Chimbu people, especially among the 
Inau and Kuxkane tribes, where nearly every boy and girl has to undergo the opera- 
operation. Among the Dengla Maglu tribes it is not compulsory and some young 
people refuse on account of the pain. Nevertheless, when a father has decided 
that it should be done, the child is rarely disobedient. The patterns on the face, 
back, chest, and arms are first signs of decoration, but also a mark of pain suffered 
of which the natives are not less proud. 

The special men and women who practise this art are paid for it. Tattooing 
is usually done on boys and girls before puberty, though there are exceptions. The 
artist draws lines to form a series of rhomboids first with charcoal, and then with a 
small sharp stone. (To-day glass and razors are also used.) Skin-deep incisions are 
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then cut along the lines. The bleeding is cleaned with leaves, and, to prevent the 
wounds from healing too quickly, grease mixed with charcoal is smeared on the 
cuts. In case of regular healing, two months later the whole process is repeated, 
black zigzag lines being added. There is no distinction in the designs according to 
sex, tribe, or social position. 


Esthetics. 

Following these notes on ornaments, a few words may be said regarding arts 
and the artistic sense of the Kuman people. There are various kinds of carving, 
burning, painting, and drawing, the work being mostly done by men only. These 
artists are recognized and much honoured. They are paid for their work. 

When we view the daily life of the native we can observe everywhere a well 
developed sense of symmetry. This can be seen in their gardening and house 
building as well as in the arrangement of their dresses and ornaments. Stakes to 
form a fence round the garden are never carelessly driven into the ground but are 
always placed in a straight line. In gardening, as we shall see later, the several 
plots of a garden are carefully divided. 

Implements for wood carving were originally made of sharp coral, diorite, or 
flint. These stones are attached to handles to make axes and adzes, or to small 
sticks to make borers. For ceremonial or dancing, carved wooden spears and 
arrows are carried. The spears, which are about nine feet long, are cut from one 
piece of wood, the shaft being usually one inch in diameter. About five feet from 
the base of the shaft projections four inches in diameter are cut. From here to the 
point, the three-cornered shaft is nicely notched on the corners; for one foot the 
points of these notches face downwards, for the next foot they face upwards, and 
from then on to the point the edges are knife sharp. There are several varieties of 
these spears, which are a real speciality of the Chimbu-Wahgi area. Arrows made 
for such ceremonial occasions are much smaller and always made of two pieces. 
But the point is a fine piece of work, cut into notches, knobs, and ridges. 

On both sides of a fence crossing into a garden or a home place, and at the 
entrance to the men’s houses, carved stakes are erected. Wooden dishes, bowls for 
cooking, and hand drums are usually carved on the surfaces. 

The carvings on ceremonial, dancing, and marriage axes are mostly not of 
Chimbu origin. 

Burning of designs is also practised. Thus we find attractive designs on bamboo 
tubes used as paint containers, bamboo flutes, smoking pipes, and drinking water 
tubes. All bamboo implements in daily use are usually decorated with incised 
burnt patterns. The motives for these designs are mostly taken from nature, though 
much conventionalized. 


Painting is less developed. The several patterns and incisions, as on carved 
anklets, belts, and shields, are painted over, the different geometrical designs or 
zigzags being outlined in different colours. There is a special flat wooden head 
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decoration, worn always in connection with pig killing, called gerua. This piece of 
wood is mostly painted over in different colours and in fine geometrical figures. I 
have seen many charcoal paintings or drawings on shields, house, and fence stakes. 
The motives represent religious ideas, such as spirits, especially a bush spirit called 
Yogondo. Figures representing birds, reptiles, and animals are also found, but in 
general the meaning is known only to the artisans themselves. 

Painting or drawing never shows the silhouette of the object. The artist always 
imagines his object as if it were lying before him on the ground. Once when I told 
a boy to sketch a cow which he was looking at from the side, he drew it as though 
it were laid before him. 

Drawing on the ground is a favourite pastime of young people. They sketch 
an animal, a bird, or a piece of a pig and tell the spectators to carve it and take the 
pieces away. ; 

Figures modelled in clay I found occasionally in children’s plays—dogs, opossums, 
and birds. Face masks, representing spirits, are also made from clay. These are 
used for a ceremony called gitn dalxkua. Such masks can be seen, too, fastened to 
the tops of stakes on both sides of garden styles. They are said to be the sentinels 
of the garden. 

Weaving with woof and warp is not practised in this area, but basketry is known. 
Baskets are made from bamboo strips or from the leaves of a kind of Pandanus palm. 
The warp is usually rigid, while the woof, passing over and under the former, is of 
soft material. Pottery is not known, though one finds a few clay pots traded in 
from the Ramu natives. 


Musical Instruments. 


The bamboo flute, about two feet long and one to two inches in diameter, is 
called puminge. The surface of this instrument has usually burnt designs on it. 
One end is cut into shape, the other is straight. From the latter end wind is blown 
into the tube, the tone being modulated by closing or opening the three or four holes 
burnt through the wall of the tube. This instrument is in use for entertainment 
mostly among the young people, boys and girls. Occasionally I met an old man 
who was supposed to be able to discover hidden things, such as stolen goods, by 
blowing his flute. 

Then there is koa kumba, a pair of large bamboo tubes. On one side the tube is 
left open, on the other it is closed by a bamboo knot. Near this knot a hole is burnt 
through the bamboo wall, one inch in diameter. These flutes are not blown for 
entertainment purely, but for ceremonial reasons. Some writers have called them 
“ghost” or “ spirit’ flutes, but the native word means “ bird.” Some of the 
melodies are supposed to be the voices of real birds, some of mythological birds. 
They are looked upon as spiritual guardians, caring for men and pigs. Each group, 
and sometimes each family in a group, has its own “ bird,” the “ voice ” of which 
must not be blown by any other group. Women and children are not allowed to 
see these flutes. They are blown by men and initiated boys only on festival occasions. 
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The panpipe is also found, more in the upper Chimbu than farther down. It 
consists of four or five small hollowed bamboo or reeds fastened together. The 
interval between the tone of the several tubes is usually a minor or major third. 
The instrument is played by the young people only for amusement. It is made by 
boys and men. 

Jew’s harps are made by boys and men. A girl is very pleased to get such an 
instrument from her boy friend. A bamboo tube, as long as the hand and one inch 
or more in diameter, is split off in two or three pieces. One end of such a piece is 
tapered. Then along the middle, two slits are made in order to set a small piece 
free. This small piece, which we may call the tongue, remains attached at the larger 
end, but at the other it is free to vibrate. Both sides are held against the teeth, 
and when the instrument is beaten from the larger end, the tongue starts vibrating 
in the cavity of the mouth. 

Hand drums, kundugl, are also found, but are of no real significance. For the 
membrane of the instrument, a piece of hide or a kind of reptile skin is used. The 
hollowed piece of wood, in shape like an hour glass, is without a grip. These drums 
are used for making a noise rather than for accompanying the song or the rhythm 


of the dance. Big signal drums are unknown in the Chimbu. Signalling is done by 
the voice from mountain to mountain. 


Amusements. 


Among a food-producing people, such as the Kuman, the bow and arrow never- 
theless plays an important part for hunting. The boys are accordingly trained 
very early in the use of these weapons, and bows and arrows are toys for every boy. 
The father makes a small bow of a bamboo strip and an arrow of a small stick of a 
reed. He shows his son how to hold this toy and aim at the target. The grown-up 
boy is very keen to follow in the steps of his kinsfolk and learns with great interest 
and eagerness. He spends much time afterwards making bows for himself. With 
a small three-pointed arrow he tries to shoot the little lizards on the ground, or he 
goes for a hunt in the bush, sometimes for days, to catch favourite game for his 
parents which he is himself forbidden to eat. 

Another popular game among the boys is the sham fight. Blunt reeds are used 
for arrows, and they battle with such vim and energy that I once saw a boy nearly 
lose his left eye. Kicks and fists are also used in these sham fights, and afterwards 
one often sees black eyes and swollen faces. A fist fight takes place also between 
two clans after a quarrel. Women and children watch and cheer. Every man 
endeavours to knock out his adversary, and there is no referee to disqualify ruffians. 
The game ends as soon as the two parties have grown tired. They usually shake 
hands and join together in a big meal. The game may become serious, however, if 
the fighters get excited and take stones in order to strike heavier blows on the bodies 
of their adversaries. 

Boys and girls spin tops. A dried nut is taken and a hole bored through the 
middle to make a whistling noise. Two players sit together facing an even piece of 
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ground. Small sticks are placed in the middle, and, in turn, they try to knock these 
down with the top. The first boy who succeeds in knocking down all the sticks is 
the winner. 

Another game is cracking fingers and toes. Each time a finger or toe cracks 
the opponents mark the score with a stick, and the one who has the most wins. 

Boys and girls also strive together with whips. This whip is a twenty-inch 
tapered bamboo strip, to the pointed end of which a small string is fastened with a 
knot or a little shell on it. The rope end is held in one hand, the bamboo in the 
other, and the player tightens the rope and lets the end go against his opponent. 
Cuts are often inflicted, but it is all for fun, and blood and pain are cheerfully endured. 

Cat’s cradles are much enjoyed by the young people. The girls especially are 
very clever and make different figures, sometimes using their toes and teeth as well 
as their fingers. Every design has a meaning. 

A game for girls is the battle with long thin sticks. Usually groups of girls from 
different clans strive together. They may wish to settle a quarrel, but they often 
fight just for fun. They decorate themselves, though all breakable ornaments are 
laid aside. They always have encouraging spectators. Every player tries to do her 
best till she becomes dizzy and nearly faints from exhaustion. 

Drawing and sketching on the ground is also a favourite amusement for the 
girls. A bird, opossum, or small pig is drawn to illustrate the story told by the 
entertainer. She tells her listeners how her brother or father went to the bush and 
was fortunate enough to stun an opossum. He brought it home, the intestines 
were removed, the hair singed, the whole cooked, divided, and eaten. The audience 
smack their lips, saying “‘ Ayai nenaglba,”’ “ I would like to taste that, too.” 

A game for young and old, which causes much fun and laughter, is the “ ghost 
play” called gitn dalxkua. The natives perform this on festival occasions and it 
may be compared with the masquerades of our Western culture. Our Mission 
encourages this game among the natives and gives prizes for the best performance. 


War and Weapons. 


Before the Administration gained control over the Kuman people, the men 
were engaged in tribal fights almost without interruption. The fights began after 
big dances had been held, when there was much leisure and no special task to be done. 
After eating pig, the men felt strong and vigorous ; their potency had to be proved 
in a fight. The season was as a rule in November, December or January, when the 
spring planting had been finished and the first greens harvested and eaten. The 
causes of fights were innumerable, but the chief were wives, pigs, ownership of land, 
thefts, or old tribal disputes. 


The principal weapon of war seems to have been the bow and arrow. Fighting . 


bows are made from a kind of palmwood usually introduced from the northern parts 
of the Bismarck Range. It varied in length from four to six feet, the cross section 
in the middle being about 1} inches. It was usually flat on the outside, convex 
inside. The bowstring was of bamboo or rattan. The arrow consists of two parts, 
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the shaft, which is a kind of reed, and the point, made of a hard wood or bamboo. 
Bone-tipped arrows are not known in the area, and arrows are never poisoned. Plain 
palmwood spears are also used and, occasionally, the ceremonial spear described 
above. (There are no bone-tipped spears, and throwers are unknown.) 

At close quarters stone axes, cassowary-bone daggers and wooden stakes are 
used. These axes, called di kombuglo, are the rough working tools. 

For defence, shields covering the whole body are carried. These are cut from 
one piece of wood, usually taken from the daga tree, and average four to six feet in 
length by about two feet in width. They are slightly concave, being one inch in 
thickness. The lower and upper ends are bordered or framed with plaited cane or 
bamboo strips. Two grips of bamboo or rattan ropes are attached to the inside, 
one for the shoulder, the other for the left hand. 


ECONOMICS 
Gardening. 

The soil in the upper Chimbu is generally brown, in some parts varying to black. 
In the lower parts of the valley and in the Wahgi it turns to a lighter colour. The 
best soil in the whole Kuman area, and the best climate for growing any kind of crop, 
seems to me to be the middle Chimbu. But, unfortunately, the Chimbu valley is 
rather narrow at this part and there is not much land for a big population. 

The Kuman natives know very well which soil is good and which favourable for 
this or that crop. Certain varieties are grown in dry soil and others in humid or 
swampy soil. They are aware also of the difference in the climate between the upper 
and lower Chimbu and which plants are fitted to each. Irrigation is not practised, 
but in the lower Chimbu and the Wahgi area, lines of trenches run through the 
gardens like canals. Their use is discussed below. 

The men of each tribe are the real landowners. This is due to the social structure 
of the Kuman people—patrilineal clans and patrilocal settlement. Yet, although 
the general area belongs to the clan, each family again owns its own plots and 
cultivates its ground as it requires. Bush for hunting, however, is recognized as 
clan property and is not divided among single families. 

Ground is inherited by male descendants, because the girls are married out of 
the clan, and, though they may still have the right to cultivate their fathers’ property, 
their husbands are supposed to give them new gardens. 

Preparing and planting a new garden taxes the strength of one family and are 
usually undertaken by the whole group. The owner of the garden must reward the 
helpers by helping them in turn or by giving their wives plots for planting potatoes. 
The largest part of the field remains the owner’s property, however, and is planted 
and harvested by his wife. 

New gardens are usually started in the dry season, in June and July, but there 
is no fixed rule. The first planting of greens may begin in October. These are 
ready for harvesting in December and January. The natives know the time when 
the “‘ sun goes back ”’ on December 22, and by that time all greens must be shooting 
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if the crop is to be a success. The sweet potato, the main foodstuff in this area, 
is planted through the whole year, although the best times to do it are the above- 
mentioned months. 

Because of the natural features of the Chimbu area, the gardens are mostly on 
slopes and in some parts are very precipitous. Once an area of bush has been chosen 
for a new garden, the men have to work hard cutting down the big trees and digging 
out the shrubs and roots. Such work usually takes two years. As soon as the 
timber is dry, the whole is burnt. If the area selected is covered with kunai grass, 
this is torn out by the roots and then burnt. On the upper Chimbu the whole area 
for the new garden is turned over with a digging stick and then left to become “‘ dead,” 
as the natives say. Usually two or more men work together. They drive the sticks 
about one foot into the ground and turn the earth over. After a while, when the 
ground is “‘ dead,”’ the clods are broken up, pulverized, and the whole cleared of grass 
and roots. The fence is then constructed. Next an important ceremony takes 
place in which magical spells are recited. This is performed by a specialist, who 
knows how to drive out evil spirits and invoke good spirits to promote the fertility 
of the soil. Bundles of Cordyline and other leaves are bespelled and planted at 
several points. 

The field is next divided into smaller plots. The owner takes the largest for 
himself and gives others to relatives and those who helped him in the work. These 
allotments are marked by small pieces of wood, which are driven obliquely into the 
ground. On steep slopes sticks are placed against these stakes in order to prevent 
the earth from being washed away. 

In the Wahgi, instead of the digging stick, the natives use a wooden spade 
resembling a canoe paddle and, for weeding and tilling the ground, a kind of hoe. 
This hoe has the same construction as an adze, except that the handle is longer and, 
instead of being shod with flint, a piece of hard wood is attached to the end. 

A further difference is that in the Wahgi the ground is divided into beds, like a 
checker board, with trenches. These are about one foot deep and one in breadth, 
the ground from inside being thrown on to the garden. The beds are sometimes 
framed by small wooden stakes in addition. The trenches are cut with the spade or 
hoe, but the ground is shovelled out with the hands. 

The apparent reason for constructing the trenches is to drain the soil, the Wahgi 
being more swampy than the upper Chimbu. At the same time, they are also dug 
on slopes and other places where the ground is dry, though even here the soil is mainly 
heavy clay. Gardens in the upper Chimbu are usually made on slopes, where 
trenches are unnecessary. 

In former times, when the men were mostly occupied in hunting and fighting, 
the planting was mainly women’s work. Now both do their share. The man makes 
the stick for his wife ; the man plants the sugar-cane, the banana shoots, and the 
taro plants; both plant corn, manioc, pitpit, native greens, and all European 

vegetables ; and the woman alone plants sweet potatoes, the main food. (Yams 
are not grown.) 
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Before planting, everything is placed in a heap, bespelled, and sprinkled with 
water. After this ceremony the women take the sweet potato shoots, which are 
planted first. They begin with a little mound in the corner, and then put in the rest 
at intervals of two feet. I was told that they recite their own spells before putting 
the shoots in the ground. They invoke the sun, yaglvana, grandfather, to watch 
over the garden in daytime, and the moon, auvana, grandmother, to watch over it 
during the night. Bananas are planted along the edges of the plots, and the sugar- 
cane in special beds. Taro plants are generally placed in damp areas. Other greens 
and vegetables are planted between the sweet-potato mounds. Weeding has to be 
carried out constantly, men and women both doing the work, stakes for beans and 
peas put in, and the rats hunted. 


When the early greens are harvested, relatives from near and far join in and 
lend a hand. These greens cannot be stored, and there is usually a small party in 
which huge quantities are gulped down. All greens, except cucumbers, are eaten 
cooked only. Some kinds of green vegetable shoot again after the first harvest and 
are gathered for the family meals ; others grow up slowly and are gathered with the 
potatoes throughout the whole year. 


The women from now on take great care of the potato crop. They have to cut 
off the vines, otherwise the tubers will not grow large, and take away all but six or 
seven from the different mounds. After nine or ten months, on the upper Chimbu, 
the first harvest takes place. All the large tubers are gathered, and there is another 
series of big meals. The larger share of the raw potatoes, however, is distributed 
among relatives, friends, and those of the group from which the owner has received 
presents in former times. A religious ceremony, a thanksgiving to the spirits for 
providing a good harvest, usually takes place at this time. 


The sweet potato is not stored because it soon rots. But there are occasions 
when large quantities of food have to be obtained, and the natives are then obliged 
to dig holes in the ground and put the tubers inside. They will keep fresh for only 
two or three weeks. 

After the first harvest, the garden has yielded its best crop. But it is not 
abandoned yet. To make such a garden serve as the main source of daily food for 
the whole family, for the pigs, and sometimes for trade also—and for three years and 
more—a man’s wife or wives have to be most industrious. When the vines are 
withering, the woman tears them out and plants new shoots in the old mound. She 
does this several times until the soil is completely exhausted. The man must then 
make a new garden. 


When a garden has been in use for some time, the woman often plants little 
casuarina trees at several points. By the time the garden is abandoned they are 
three or four feet high. In ten years they are quite big trees, and the soil is now 
ready for use once more. Reeds are also planted to make the soil fertile. The 
ashes, after the reeds are burnt, are a good artificial manure. While the ground 
lies fallow the pigs roam through, turn it over, and manure it. 
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The natives are also aware of the advantage of rotating their crops. Thus 
greens are often followed by corn, taro, bananas and, last, by sweet potatoes. When 
these are harvested for a second time, the place is sometimes planted with sugar-cane, 
after which potatoes can be planted again. 


The Chimbu natives are not born with the virtue of distinguishing between 
mine” and “ thine,” and the owner of a new garden has to keep an eye on his 
property. This he does either by living alongside in a little watching house, or with 
the aid of magic. When the owner leaves the garden he crosses two stakes over the 
entrance. To these stakes he fastens a bundle of bespelled grass or reeds. At 
several points on the path near the fence he also puts sharpened bamboos. Treading 
on the ends causes a nasty wound in the foot. Food is, nevertheless, occasionally 
stolen. When a theft is noticed, the woman usually begins scolding in insulting 
words. All agree that she is right, for men should not steal. The footprints are then 
examined. Everybody knows the footprints of his fellow tribesmen, and, once 
discovered, the thief has to pay compensation. 


oe 


Many vegetables have been introduced recently, and some of these the natives 
appreciate very much, especially the English potato, which they call “‘ white man.” 
The potato is in fact likely to rival the sweet potato in popularity. Cabbages also 
grow well in this area. As there is no real winter, the stalks readily sprout. They 
can even be broken off and planted.. After a time, however, the heads become 
smaller, so that it is well to have a supply of fresh seed. Other vegetables introduced 
include cauliflower, carrots, turnips, onions, radishes, and lettuce. 


Although the Kuman are essentially an agricultural people, wild foods, especially 
fruits, nuts, berries, and fungi, are also of importance as accessories. The chief 
of these is the amugl nut. The tree from which this nut is taken grows wild in the 
bush above an altitude of 5000 feet. The fruit is oval-shaped and about the size of 
a football. Inside there are many small nuts, each with an oily kernel. These 
are either roasted over the fire, dried in the sun, or steamed. Dried nuts are stored 
in the men’s houses and eaten throughout the whole year. Harvest time, December 
to February, is associated with magical ceremonies and feasts, large quantities being 
given as presents to other clans. The trees are, however, owned by individual 
families. 

The amugl nut is said to make people run amuck, and certainly, after the men 
have eaten a great many, they sometimes behave as though they were crazy, running 
around threatening other people with spears and arrows for a couple of hours. Each 
person runs amuck once only in each harvest period. 


The komba tree is also of some importance. It does not grow on the upper 
Chimbu, but is obtained from the Gende folk, on the northern parts of the range, 
or from the lower Chimbu and Wahgi. The fruit is like a long marrow in shape, 
but red or yellow in colour. The oily meat is steamed in a pot and mixed with spices 
before being eaten. Sometimes, too, the oily juice is collected in gourds and used 
as an unguent. Smeared on the skin, it is like red paint and makes the skin glisten. 
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Another fruit, kigla, as big as an apple, is eaten raw. New shoots of bamboo 
shrubs, called mengagl mongo, are also eaten. They are steamed or roasted over the 
fire and make an excellent dish. Finally, the leaves used for the stone oven, when 
soaked in grease, are a favourite food. , 


Hunting. 


Cassowaries, opossums, wallabies, lizards, rats, snakes, and birds are all hunted. 
In general, arrows and sticks are the chief weapons. Fishing is not practised in the 
Chimbu valley, and only occasionally in the Wahgi. The Chimbu River has small 
fish of finger-length, but I never found a native attempting to take them. 

Rats and birds are hunted through the grass in groups. Among the grassland 
birds there is a kind of quail, called mua, which is much sought after. The natives 
start a fire at several points in the kunai, and the hunting begins with shouting and 
beating the ground on the opposite side. If the rats do not come out from their 
nests, they are dug out with sticks. Game belongs to the man who catches it. Rats 
and birds are either roasted, steamed, or smoked. Smoked rats may be stored for a 
time and are even brought in for barter with the station boys. Even bones are 
eaten. 

Grasshoppers, some kinds of beetles, larve, spiders, frogs, and lizards are all 
much sought after. Roasted over the fire, they make delicious titbits for young 
and old. 

Rats, opossums and cassowaries are also caught in traps. These latter are all 
of the same general construction, but are stronger for larger game. A green twig or 
stick, from three to nine feet long, pointed on one end, is driven into the ground, 
and on the other end a vine or rattan rope is fastened to a noose. These are ‘so 
arranged that the animal is easily caught when it walks underneath or nibbles the 
bait. For opossums a track is sometimes constructed from tree to tree and a trap 
built alongside. Opossums are rather plentiful, and the meat is much appreciated. 
Cassowaries are, however, seldom to be found roaming wild in this area. 

Birds are generally hunted with bow and arrow. These arrows have three or 
four points with projecting bamboo strips fitted to the top of a reed shaft. 

The best season for hunting in the bush is in the months of June and July. 
The weather is then hot and dry, and the natives retire to the bush. Hunting areas 
are clan property, and trespass is forbidden without the permission of the clan 
elders. 

There is much magic connected with hunting, including spells to make game 
plentiful and spells to make the weapons effective. 


The Pig. 


Every family has its own pigs, some belonging to the father, some to the mother, 
and some to each of the children. All except the boars are tended by the women, 
and at night they sleep in the women’s houses. Boars, however, are mostly tended 
by the men and kept in the men’s houses. 
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The main food for pigs is raw sweet potato and greens, and they are also given 
all the kitchen garbage. In the daytime they roam around in abandoned gardens, 
digging the ground for worms and larve, but in the evening they usually come back 
for their food. If a pig does not come home for several days the owner goes after 
it and ties it up near the house for a short time. The same treatment is meted out to 
a pig which has broken into a garden, and, in addition, it may be punished by having 
its tail or part of its ears cut off. 


Names are given to the pigs, and small ones are often suckled by young women. 


Pigs are the most valuable property, and a man sometimes marries a second 
« wife in order to have two women who can care for his herd. They serve as bride- 
price, and are also reared for barter. 


J. NILLEs. 














A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1) 


The Use of the 'Tulu and 'Madaki Objects. In addition to the use of the ‘tulu 
and ‘madaki in the initiation rites and ceremonies, when they are charmed and gain 
magical efficacy, they may be used for private reasons. The ‘tulu is used solely to 
work destructive magic, sickness and death; the ‘madaki is used in love magic. 
The former will be considered hereunder, while the latter will be dealt with under 
the heading of love magic. 

It may be used against a wife who has committed adultery; a ‘‘ murderer” 
after an inquest ; certain enemies; a woman who consistently refuses to have 
coitus with the sorcerer ; and to kill certain animals and birds. The magic acts so 
quickly on the victim that it is quite impossible for the ‘kinkin to effect a cure. The 
following are three typical cases. A certain man’s wife had an affair with a man 
(upon whom the magic may also be performed) during the husband’s absence from 
the camp. On his return he discovered this and awaited an opportunity for revenge. 
One day, following his wife secretly into the bush, he watched her urinating. As 
soon as she had finished she returned campwards. He then came from his hiding 
place and sat down beside the patch of sand dampened by her urine. Taking out 
his ‘tulu he pushed it pointwards into the damp sand and rubbing it up and down 
with his fingers, “sang” it. The woman had not gone very far when she felt an 
urge to urinate again ; she squatted down, but instead of urine, blood began to flow. 
It was then not long until this hemorrhage exhausted her, and she died shortly 
afterwards. 


It is used also in revenge. For example, A’s brother B is killed, and the former 
must avenge the death. A awaits his opportunity, even if it be for months, until 
he sees the murderer urinating. Secretly coming to the dampened sand he performs 
sorcery so that the other will die. This action starts between the families concerned 
a feud which may go down through the generations. In the case of a man the magic 
paralyses him, he feels a terrible pain and dies. The ‘tulu may also be placed in 
saliva. 

However, there are few cases such as the above, as a man would rarely work 
magic on his wife even had she had several affairs. A beating would be the worst 
punishment she would receive. In the case noted the woman had blatantly com- 
mitted adultery and refused to accept her husband on his return ; while in a previous 
part of this paper it was mentioned that a husband had followed his wife who had 
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eloped and killed both her and her lover. In the second case, a man is not usually 
submitted to this form of contagious magic, the ‘tfina’gabil being reserved for him. 

A typical case is that when a woman consistently refuses to favour a man 
sexually. A man may be walking along through the bush when he sees a woman, 
or he may have previously decided upon a certain one. He asks her to copulate 
with him there and then, or to come that night to his camp. If she refuses, even 
when the man presses his request while she is walking away, he would threaten her, 
saying that he would use the ‘tu/u unless she complied with his desire. Upon hearing 
this most women would immediately comply, but some would still refuse and walk 
away. The man returns to his camp and uncovering his “ loaded” ‘tulu takes it 
out in search for the woman. Finding her tracks, he follows carefully, watching for 
her to urinate. As soon as she has stopped he comes from behind and performs the 
rite mentioned above. One curse sung over the ‘tulu is 

‘gumbu = 'dzilmari ‘gumba ‘njida'njida 

urinating noise made when urinating urine putting ‘tuu in. 

The theory of the magic is that the tapering end of the ‘twlu, which is like “‘a 
pointed penis,” enters the urine-dampened sand, which symbolizes the vulva. At 
the time the ‘twlu enters the sand, its “ spirit” or “ power” enters the woman’s 
vagina and pierces the uterus so that a hemorrhage occurs at once. 

Loading the Pointing “‘ Bone.” Although at Ooldea a man does not need to 
be specially qualified before he can “ throw ” a pointing stick, as is the case further 
north-west,1*! the stick itself must be loaded during a magical rite. There are two 
ways of loading the pointing stick: either collectively at the ‘Inma 'Banbunba, or 
individually. 

(a) The former rite is held out in the bush and is attended by sorcerers and 
‘kinkin. A mound of sand is built and the stick stuck point uppermost into the top. 
The sorcerers sit around it and “ sing’ the mound and the stick. As they sing the 
mound cracks (“rises up’’) and the power in it loads the pointing stick. This is 
termed ‘dava'dara. Upon the completion of the rite, the stick is given to one who will 
soon use it. 

(b) The second method of leading is performed by a ‘kinkin who retires to the 
bush. Now, by reason of his initiation, the ‘kimkin has inside his ‘tuni (stomach) a 
“red fluid ’’5* which is ‘erad3i (of magical power). The ‘kinkin sits in a squat 
posture and holds the pointing ‘“‘ bone ’’ before him. He then vomits up some of the 
‘eradzi and blows it into the “ bone,” thus loading it. This method produces a 
very powerful pointing stick that may not be “‘ bought ”’ and serves only the purpose 
of the sorcerer. 


181A, P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 208. 


182 This is put in the cavity left by the removal of the liver at the ‘hkinkin initiation. This 
probably takes place during the period of seclusion prior to the insertion of the ‘ma:ban shells 
into the body of the postulant. Little information was gathered on this aspect ; further reference 
to this will be made later. 
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Pointing “‘ Bone”’ Procedure. The pointing stick or “‘ bone ”’ is a comparatively 
recent addition to Desert sorcery. Although ‘Wadi ‘Keniga is credited with having 
first introduced this projective form of magic, there are no mythological references. 
It is possible that it came into the Desert from the east or north-east. Several 
informants maintained that it came from the ‘Nguguna who are north from Port 
Augusta. There are three names for it, ‘mi:ri’dalga (death, ‘meri/bone), ‘punu’goru 
(stick/eye), and ‘kundila (a western word).45* No ‘punu'goru at Ooldea was made of 
bone. Usually this magic is too dangerous for private individuals and is left to the 
manipulation of the ‘kinkin; but there are a few of the former in the camp who 
possess one. They have obtained their ‘eradzi songs by “‘ buying ”’ them from more 
powerful sorcerers. 


To perform the magic the sorcerer goes out into the bush about forty yards 
from his victim. There he squats down and winding the attached human hair twine 
of the ‘punu'goru round his hand in a ritual manner he points the stick, jerking it 
towards the victim, and “ sings”’ it 


‘kundila ‘punu'goru ‘srvadi ‘eradi 
pointing stick/stick/eye/ curse/ curse. 


At the words of the song the “ spirit ”’ of the pointing stick is released and travels 
“ like a bullet (or spear)”’ through the air into the victim’s body. The sorcerer returns 
to his own camp. 


That night the other man feels ill. The next day the sorcerer again retires into 
the bush and makes a fire. Holding the ‘punu’goru close to the warmth he sings. 
As the object grows hot, so the victim becomes correspondingly worse. The sorcerer 
returns to his camp. The victim is now very ill, but may be cured if a ‘kinkin is 
called in. 


Again the sorcerer goes out and makes his pointing stick very hot so that upon 
the third night the victim dies. To create an alibi the sorcerer, as soon as he has 
finished, gives the ‘punu’goru to an accomplice who carries it away and burns it. 
The former goes away for a few days. 


If the ‘kinkin is called in to cure the victim it must be before the third day. 
The following treatment is adopted, two ‘kinkin presiding. One sits before the 
patient, another behind. When they have diagnosed, and found the stick (being 
the “ spirit ’’ of the “‘ bone ”’) in the vicinity of the chest, the ‘kinkin behind presses 
the patient’s back, while the other sucks and sucks a portion of the chest until he 
draws it out. Producing it, he shows the ’punu’goru to the patient, who soon regains 
his normal health. 


An old pointing stick with a special name ‘wedani'wogani (hold it/throw, or 
jetk forwards), which belonged to a ‘kinkin, and was very powerful had to be held 


183 Professor Elkin mentions (op. cit., p. 208) the ‘kundela in north-west South Australia. 
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in a special manner.4** This was loaded by the ‘kinkin who filled it with the “ red 
fluid” called ‘erad3#. 

The 'Wa:nmala. A ‘wa:nmala (fighting expedition) may be sent out for a 
variety of reasons, particularly to revenge the death of a man who is said to have 
been “‘ murdered’ by some form of magic. Recent motives for sending out a 
‘wa:nmala have been, to avenge a death; to track down and kill an adulterous 
wife, or one who has eloped or committed incest ; and to settle an inter-tribal 
argument by fighting. 

The ‘wa:nmala is associated with certain magical ceremonies which take place 
during its departure from the main camp. It may be attached to the ‘t/ina’gabil ; 
but usually it is not, since the rites associated with each are distinct. 


There are in the mythological texts several references to ‘wa:nmala expeditions 
undertaken by ancestral beings. The most notable of these are the ‘Wadi ‘Walbudi 
(barred bandicoot) and ‘Wadi 'Keniga (native cat). The former travelled along 
killing different birds until he came upon the droppings (‘t7ilb1’tjilbi) of Wadi 'Waltja. 
Sitting down, he “‘ put on ‘wa:nmala”’; that is he stuck white eagle-down over his 
body, and fastened on his ’nanba belt and white head-band. Completing this body 
decoration he danced and sang. The next day he went on in search of ‘Waltja. 
After some time he reached ‘ga:bi ‘Alga’dura (water/bad/cold) and urinated, making 
the waterhole. Anyone drinking of this water would get a bad cold, hence the 
name ; or if someone were to splash the water in the direction of a camp, all the 
members would get colds. Later ‘Walpudi speared 'Waltja. 'Keniga, however, 
is credited with having introduced the ‘wa:nmala as well as the abovementioned 
forms of magic. From ’Peiliy (to the north of Ooldea) 'Wadi 'Keniga came quietly 
into ‘Ma:mu'du (the place of the ‘ma:mu). There he saw an old ‘Ma:mu woman 
sitting down. ‘Keniga retraced his steps and made a detour, continuing to a place 
where he caught a young ’Kabitji. This ‘guliy (young one) he used as a hair-pad, 
binding it completely so that it could not be seen. He then went on to the west and 
collected a “‘ mob ”’ of ‘keniga (his Cult-fellows). They all prepared for a ‘wa:nmala 
against the ’ma:mu woman, decorating themselves with eagle-down, feathers in the 
head-band, and white and red ochre body markings. A big ‘imma was held before 
they started, the women all remaining at the main camp; subsequent ‘imma were 
held on the way to their victim. ‘Wadi 'Keniga (who was the Cult headman) went 
over to where the ‘Minma 'Ma:mu was sitting and untying his hair-bun let out the 
‘Kabitji. The ’Ma:mu heard the noise it made, 'fi:, ’ft: . . . , and began to chase it, 
throwing a pounder as she came near it ; but she missed again and again. ‘Keniga 
sat in the bush some little distance away holding a spear-thrower ; this he moved 
from side to side, attracting the ‘Kabitji towards the ‘wa:nmala party, so that the 
’Ma:mu was surrounded. The ‘wa:nmala then speared her from the back, until 
she at last fell and died. She remained some little distance from ‘Ma:mu'du, being 


184 This specimen is now among the Ooldea collection of objects, collected by this expedition, 
at the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University. 
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metamorphosed into stone. ‘Wadi 'Keniga regained his ‘Kabitji and bound it back 
into his hair. All the other members of the ‘wa:nmala smelled the blood of the 
‘ma:mu which poured from the spear wounds, and died. They also are now stone 
boulders scattered around the ‘Ma:mu. ‘Keniga continued south-east and meeting 
‘Wadi 'Bi:ra fought with him. 

In none of the mythological references does the ‘t/ina’gabil rite appear in connec- 
tion with the ‘wa:nmala. The latter usually ends with an actual spearing of the 
victim in the back, blood streaming out of the wound.1*5 


In practice, a group of men with previous ‘wa:nmala experience are collected 
by a camp headman, elder or ‘kinkin. They go out into the bush, light large fires 
and ‘walga themselves with bands of white, red and black ochres. Sitting down they 
make ‘wipia (emu feathers) shoes, called ‘tfina’wipia (feet/emu feather pads) or 
‘muldjara. They are grouped in circles round the fires, and as they make the ‘wipia 
they “sing” them. Upon completion each man bends back and dislocates his 
little toe, warming it before in the fire. He then brings the toe to his mouth and 
bites it. An interesting song is then sung: 


‘detl ‘gulbini ‘gunga ‘wara'lu 
that will be the time! we go to (fight) woman?! ‘ we going to die or not 
die "3 
Notes.—' This refers to the ‘wa:nmala expedition to which the party is looking 
forward. 


2 Meaning, “ Do not be frightened like a woman.” 
3 Meaning, “ Either we kill the man we intend to, or die ourselves.” 


The breaking of the toe, and the belief that it has an “ eye,” helps the wearer 
of the ‘wipia to find his way. A stick is put under the little toe, extending across 
the foot and under the big toe. This facilitates the wearing of the ‘wipia as one 
can then walk more on the ball of the foot, thus making the track less distinguishable. 
Shifting sand will quickly fill such a depression. The shoes are then put on as a 
special song is sung. They return to the main camp where a ceremony is held. 

The women sit in groups beating time while the men brandish and rattle spears. 
Although the men are wearing the ‘wipfia, the women do not see them as they have 
their eyes averted. They then leave, throwing spears as they go, and “ making 
out” to spear one another. 

Arriving at their first night’s camp they eat and then hold an ‘inma which lasts 
the whole night. In this ‘imma the fight is reconstructed by dancers, some taking 
the part of the victim. Young men, who are to be shown the ‘wa:nmala, lie face 
downwards during some of the dances, while at others they may sit up and look. 


135 Professor Elkin discusses Kadaitja magic for Central Australia (Australian Aborigines, 
pp. 209-10). In his example the spear is magical and travels invisibly and for a very long distance 
with unerring aim. After hitting the victim in the back a magical operation (resembling the 
‘tjina’gabil) is performed on him. After about two or three days he dies. At Ooldea the death 
from a ‘wa:nmala spear occurs immediately. 
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One dance is performed by two ‘Keniga men. They are decorated with bands of 
feathers, each wearing a ‘nanba through which four spears are thrust, two at each 
side with their points facing forwards and backwards. They move out from bushes 
at each side of the ground, in a squat shuffling dance, so that they face each other. 
The chanters form a semi-circle around them. Then they move a little towards 
each other making gasping sounds, ‘nandal’gorni, while blood (which has previously 
been taken from the arms of certain participants) runs from the mouth. The words 
of the song during this dance are: 

‘woganu ‘didzin 'na:ri'dzanu ‘kalu ‘bala'balana 

spear them red? lying down penis that! 


Note.— Referring to blood taken from the penis incisure. The informant 
suggested that, in this case, the use of blood from the arm erence 
that from the penis. 


The dance is interesting for its imitative magic. The two dancers resemble a 
victim with the spears thrust through his body, while the gasping and the blood 
trickling from the mouth are imitative of his dying gasps and hemorrhage. 

Each night during their journey to the camp of their victim or victims, they 
hold similar ‘imma, and sing songs associated with fighting and ‘Wadi ‘ Banban'balala 
(the bellbird) who ‘‘ makes ‘wa:nmala.” If the cry of this bird is heard at night, it is 
said that a ‘wa:nmala is not far away. During the journey old men alone carry the 
bundles of spears (in the case cited here there were twenty old men), while the younger 
men carried throwers and clubs. 

When they reach their victim they encircle him, and holding spears poised ready 
the old men chant one of the longest songs obtained, upon the conclusion of which 
they all cast their spears, killing the victim. 


‘guna ‘maijula ‘rayga'rayga'lu ‘nayant gu’ zalu'zalu ‘bara'’maija 
excreta/singing he laughing that’s the man we going to spear singing 
‘matjula ‘lauru’la ‘bundila ‘wed3za'wedza du'drururu “guna 
singing let the spear go all of them all flying (spears) spinning excreta 
‘matjula 

singing. 


‘Tfina'gabil Sorcery. We have previously made several references to this 
interesting form of sorcery. In a recent paper,'** it was mentioned that a victim’s 
kidney or caul fat was removed, some grass inserted and the wound closed up so that 
no mark was visible. This was based on information obtained in 1939. In the last 
survey, however, we found that this was an eastern variant and not indigenous to the 
Western Desert area.1*? The ‘tfina’gabil (“‘ tracking up ”’) resembles the fat-taking 
in that the victim is killed and then restored temporarily to life. This presents 


136 R. M. Berndt and T. Harvey Johnston, op. cit., p. r9r. 


137 See A. P. Elkin, op. cit., pp. 203-209. dg beg ne ao ne phos = flag 
been obtained from the Jaralde by one of us (R.M.B.). It is called “‘ bruising ” or ‘mi-:lin. 
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certain features of the vele of Guadalcanal and the vada of south-eastern New Guinea, 
and is almost identical with the ‘mi:lin of the Jaralde, south-east South Australia. 
As was the case among the Jaralde, there exist men at Ooldea who purport to practise 
this magic. They are either ‘kinkinba, or private individuals who have been initiated 
into sorcery. The informants in this matter were reliable sorcerers who were said to 
have performed ‘tfina’gabil. As was stressed previously there is no doubt whatsoever 
in the minds of the informants but that this seemingly improbable rite is carried 
out. Its mythological background is difficult to obtain, and there is a need for 
more research into the esoteric literature pertaining to this and certain other aspects 
of magical ritual. When it is connected with the ‘wa:nmala, as it is on rare occasions, 
the ‘Wadi 'Keniga may be said to be responsible for its institution. On the other 
hand it is possibly associated with the ‘Wadi ’‘ Baba (dingo). 


The ‘tfina’gabil seems to be practised more to the west than around Ooldea, 
so that during the influx of the western ‘‘ mob ”’ at ceremonial time some excellent 
informants were obtained. The reasons for instigating a ‘tfina’gabil are similar to 
those for the ‘wa:nmala, except that the former is mostly used against a man who has 
run away with another’s wife, transgressed the religious ‘‘ law,” or has been termed 


a “‘ murderer ’’ as the outcome of an inquest. No cases of ‘tfina'gabil against women 
were recorded. 


Several versions of this sorcery were obtained, and each varies somewhat 
according to the tribe of the informant. A group of men standing in close relationship 
to the man whose death they are to avenge, leave the main camp under the leadership 
of an elder or ‘kinkin. According to the account obtained they either hold a ceremony 
the first night out or just chant. In the case of the former, dances are held imitative 
of the death of the victim. They may wear their ‘wipia shoes when they leave the 
main camp, or not for a few days. When once put on they must be retained until 
the ‘t/ina’gabil party returns. At nights they rest on their backs with feet resting 
on a foot-rest (’tnderi). In this particular posture they chant songs the whole night 
through. Each day at dawn they get up and retrace their steps, making a detour 
round the preceding night’s camp; this hinders tracking. They creep from tree 
to tree, very stealthily ; if a bird should cry they all fall to the ground, since it has 
seen them and is “ talking’ ; so that there is the risk that the victim might hear of 
their approach. They must abstain from water during the day, drinking it only at 


night ; they do not travel directly to their victim, but make a wide detour to his 
camp. 


After a number of days the party arrive at the victim’s camp a little before 
daybreak. Hiding behind bushes some distance away, one man watches for the 
right man to appear. At last he sees him leaving on a hunting expedition. Ascer- 
taining the direction in which he is going the sorcerer returns to his friends and 
reports ; they then follow him. At some distance from where the victim is resting, 
the ‘tfina’gabil party choose one man from among them. This man they ‘“‘ make 
into a dog’”’ by painting him with red ochre superimposed with black spots, and 
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attaching ears and a tail made of human-hair twine. He wears ‘wipfia shoes and 
carries a fire-stick. 

The party then sit down in a circle and chant : 

‘baba ‘nayana ‘kani ‘may guna "borna *ga:dt 

dog that is a fire-stick/get that (victim) urge him out go after him. 
While they chant the “ dog ”’ crawls around before them, and then starts towards 
his victim. Coming from behind, he springs upon him, dragging him down, turns 
him over on his back and bites (sometimes ‘“‘ chews’’) his adam’s apple. The 
method of this initial attack varies according to the version given. In some instances 
the victim is first speared all over the body by one man and bitten by the “ dog ” 
immediately afterwards ; in another the “ dog ”’ is not present, but one man spears 
the victim in the buttocks ; while in yet another, one man spears him in the back 
and others choke him. 


The rest of the ‘tfina’gabil follow close behind and creep in upon the victim, 
while the ‘‘dog”’ runs away. The following operation is then performed on the 
victim ; different versions have certain additions or abstractions. They first choke 
him and then insert two pointed sticks of about two feet in length one at each side 
of the collar-bones. These are pushed well down ; no marks show, since the wounds 
are healed by the rubbing over of a heated stone; this prevents him later from 
looking around. Arm-blood is spurted into his ears, to congeal internally and 
prevent him from hearing questions relevant to the operation when he returns to 
camp. A short stick is driven in under his tongue, so that he will tell no one of his 
experience. And his lowest bottom rib (‘‘ short one’’) on the left-hand side is 
broken. One of the party, whose business it is to get meat for the victim, returns. 
The small marsupials or rabbits are hung round his ‘nanba, so that his wife will 
suspect nothing on his return. They then squat over the body and one of the 
men whispers at the victim’s ear so that the ‘gordi will hear and later speak for the 
victim, telling about the hunting and what he has seen, but nothing of the operation. 
A thin stick is then pushed down the aperture of the man’s penis; this tickles, 
'kid3t' kidziy't, the victim and “ he comes alive.” He sits up, the ‘t/ina’gabil party 
are at the back of him so that they will not be seen. One man holds out his thrower 
in the direction of the victim’s camp. The man rises unsteadily to his feet in a dazed 
condition, and half-led by his ‘gordi, returns campwards. The ‘tfina’gabil party 
make a detour, returning to their country. 

That night the victim, who shows no outward sign of injury, begins to feel ill 
and becomes delirious. The next day he is much worse and can hardly move ; 
on the third day he dies. A ‘kinkin cannot cure a man in this condition. 

When the ‘t/ina'gabil party are near their own camp, they light a fire and stay 
out in the bush till the morning, when they mix with their camp-fellows. That 
day brothers or father of the man after whose death the ‘t/ina’gabsl was sent out, 
or those responsible for initiating the expedition “‘ pay” those others who were 
participants and carried out the ritual operation, with spears, weapons and hairbelts. 
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This is termed ‘juyani, meaning ‘“‘ to give goods to make friends.” Still later an 
‘tnma is held, at which all participants dance. 

One most reliable informant, ‘Manmari, was questioned as to whether there had 
been any recent ‘tfina’gabil operation which would give proof that such really does 
occur. He gave an example, which is here briefly mentioned. 

‘Bubidi repeatedly remarked before elders and ‘kinkin that he did not believe 
in this form of sorcery. They discussed the matter, and finally decided that he 
should die by ‘tfina’gabil. One night ’Bubidi was asleep between two companions, 
Willy Trott and Kennedy. At about midnight one member of the ‘t/ina’gabil 
party sent out by the elders crept up,and carried ‘Bubidi away to his companions. 
So that the other two sleepers should not notice his absence on awakening during the 
night, another of the party took his place. The operation described above was 
performed on ‘Bubidi, and the two sticks thrust down at each side of his collar-bone. 
Upon its completion they took him back to his bed. The next morning he felt ill, 
and on the third day was carried unconscious to the Morgan (probably Mt. Margaret) 
Mission hospital. He was treated there for about three months, but during that 
time did not improve at all. He was then sent to the Kalgoorlie hospital, where he 
was X-rayed. The photos revealed, so it is related, that two sticks were present 
in the vicinity of the neck. They were removed by an operation, and ‘Bubidi 
recovered. Had he not been taken to the Mission as a last resort, his life would not 
have been saved. As yet, there has been no opportunity to substantiate this example 
with information from the Kalgoorlie hospital. It should be added that the 
informant was one of our most trusted friends at Ooldea. Of course, as mentioned 
elsewhere in this paper, even after long contact with white people and their culture, 
the native persists in believing absolutely in the existence of such a form of operation, 
either the ‘tfina’gabil type of the Desert, or the ‘mi:lin of the Jaralde. But the 
direct association with the white man is interesting in the curing of the illness brought 
about by the operation. 


Rain-making. Making rain is not the important feature in Western Desert 
magic that one might expect. For example, the contrary is the case in the Dieri 
country, a region subject to frequently recurring periods of drought. The latter is 
comparatively arid with few permanent water-holes when the main watercourses 
dry up, excepting soaks along the latter. To the Dieri and kindred peoples water 
becomes a real problem, so that individual and collective rain-making rites are 
performed by or under the direction of a native doctor. One might almost say that 
rain-making has been developed there to a “ fine art.” In fact, the most important 
ancestral being, the ‘Mura 'Darana, and lesser ‘mura’mura are intimately associated 
with rainmaking.** But among the Desert people water does not seem to be a 
major necessity ; there are many soaks, more or less permanent water-holes and 
“water” plants and roots available. After a good season with plenty of rain 
most of the shaded rock-holes will retain enough water to supply several groups of 


138 Berndt, R. M., unpublished field-notes, 1942. 





Informant, Dibana and T. Vogelsang. 
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time, groups of aborigines will hunt in and keep to country in which permanent 
soaks may be found. We have already mentioned the familiarity most adult 
natives have with the ‘ga:bi (waters) of the Desert region.4*® There are few stories 
not connected with or mentioning a water-hole. In ‘tjukubi mythology they are 
associated with or created by the ancestral beings; they are the framework upon 
which is constructed the tapestry of ‘tjukubi wanderings and doings. To an 
individual, a particular ‘ga:bi will be as his real home, even if he be absent from it 
for most of his life. One cannot stress too strongly the attachment a person has for 
his ‘ga:bi and its totemic associations. Yet the drinking water is for the most part 
taken for granted. A rain-making rite is carried out not so much because it will 
fill the water and rock-holes but for its cooling effect and its use for tracking animals 
et cetera in hunting. Or it may be made by an individual so that the rain will destroy 
his footprints on the sand. It may be made also by a revenge expedition which 
desires its tracks to be covered. 


The proper time to make rain to freshen the countryside is in the beginning of 
the summer rain-time, that is on very warm calm days. It is never made during 
the winter or dry cold time, as in the cold weather there is usually no rain. 


There are many mythological references to ancestral beings making rain for 
such reasons as those mentioned above, but never for the specific reason of filling 
‘ga:bs and obtaining drinking water. ‘Tjunban, a big ancestral man with long 
whiskers, is said to be a “‘ rain and thunder man.” In the mythology associated with 
him he teaches his group (horde), of which he is its headman, to make rain and 
thunder ; a ceremony is held and chants sung. But here stress is placed on the 
thunderstorm accompanying the rain. One day ‘Tjunban, who was sitting on a 
hill not far from Tarcoola Siding, scraped too much off his “‘ rain shell.’”” The storm 
came quickly; the rain fell heavily, flooding the area in which his group was 
encamped, and washed them all, including ‘Tjunban, into Tarcoola, where they and 
their possessions were metamorphosed. Another interesting mythological reference 
is the case of ‘Wadi 'D3zinta’dzinta (sometimes ‘tjinta’tjinta, a willy-wagtail) who was 
killed by a large hailstone during a thunderstorm. 

At Ooldea three forms of the rain-making rite may be performed! : 

(x) By the ‘kinkin in undoing the bundle attached to his beard: an individual 

rite. 

(2) By scraping a pearl-shell: individual and collective. 

(3) A rain ‘tnma: collective. 


189 Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 308-9, 317-18. 


1@ Because of the abnormally heavy rainfall during our stay at Ooldea, no man could be 
persuaded to perform the actual rite or ceremony because too much rain might come. While 
working just recently with a Dieri informant, Dibana, heavy rain fell immediately after he — 
been a series of Davana rain-making songs. He was convinced that his singing had 
brought about a response in the ancestral being who sent the rain. This man had, since child- 
hood, been in contact with white men and the ion. 
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The first form is reserved solely for the ‘kinkin and has been mentioned pre- 
viously. It has a mythological basis in the actions of the ‘Wadi ’Gudjara. The 
second is performed by either a ‘kinkin or an adult individual, usually the latter. 
The appropriate season is chosen and the rain-maker (those who are members of the 
‘Tjunban Cult lodge being more proficient) squats down with a flat stone, quartz 
knife (‘kandi) and pearl-shell (called ‘ga:bi, water ; it is smaller than the initiation 
"karalba, or 'ka:ralba, its size being due perhaps to occasional rubbings). He scrapes 
a few shavings from one corner with the ‘kandi on to the flat stone. A little fresh 
grass is then procured and chewed. Mingled with saliva it is ejected from the mouth 
on to the stone and mixed with the shell scrapings. This may be taken by the 
individual, or if several elders accompany him, by each man present. Another way, 
usually performed alone, is to break off a piece of the ’ga:bi shell with one’s teeth and 
chew it to a paste, then spitting it out in each direction. Accompanying chants 
are sung by the individual or by those present. For example : 


‘juga'rina ‘hilararanu ‘qulga’rina ‘bila'ra 
no rain or clouds lightning and heavy rain(a) no rain or clouds lightning and 
heavy rain. 


Note.—(a) Heavy rain is termed ‘ga:bi’ingani (rain/dancing). 


The third form, an ‘imma, is performed on a very calm and warm day. Several 
men wear the ‘ga:bi shell as a necklet, and going into the bush they chant. It is 
said that the rain which lives in the west is attracted by the shiny surface of the 
shell. At first a few drops fall, but a ’kinkin beckoning to the rain brings it nearer 
so that there is a heavy shower. That night the ‘imma, a form of ‘‘ thanksgiving,” 
is held. All the participants wear ‘ga:bi shells and head-dresses resembling snakes. 
The latter are made with wood and shavings bound with wool, with bunches of 
feathers (cockatoo and eagle-hawk) on the snakes’ heads. The snake is said to be 
"Wonamli who is associated with rain.14 


Magic in Hunting. In addition to the magico-religious rites held for the 
increase of the. natural species, three other forms of hunting magic have been 
mentioned above. They are, the use of the ‘tulu in killing certain animals and birds ; 
the making of rain to reveal tracks of animals, thus facilitating hunting ; and the 
drilling of a spear-thrower by a hunter, which is imitative of a spear-wound. 


In addition to these methods sacred ‘tjilbilba boards, associated with the ‘Wadi 
‘Gudjara, are carried by the Cult totemic headman during a hunting expedition. 
Certain sacred relics of the ancestral beings are likewise carried. They must precede 
the hunt, and be carried in a ritual manner—the boards horizontally, the sacred 
relics wrapped up and borne on the head. The “ power ” in these objects permeates 
the area through which they are carried, and attracts animals et cetera as a magnet 
does steel. No songs are sung. 


141 Probably because there are always different snakes near a waterhole. 
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Magic to Stop Quarrelling. Wherever groups of people congregate, arguments 
ensue from conflict of opinions. The Ooldea camp is no exception, and quarrelling 
for a variety of reasons is the result. In a camp where everyone knows everyone 
else’s aftairs and news spreads quickly, a small argument begun by two people may 
come to have wide social implications. And a few words said by one person to an 
owner of a dog that has taken meat from the former, for example, may lead to violent 
abuse and spearing.—The Desert aborigine is far from being phlegmatic ; he is on 
the contrary volatile and emotional. But usually the last thing he desires is to have 
a big quarrel in his camp, with a subsequent fight. Such a fight may easily become 
difficult to check ; and opportunities arise for some to pay off old scores and stir up 
feuds. If severe quarrels occur, as was the case during our stay at Ooldea, tribal 
elders interfere by shouting at the top of their voices telling the people to stop. 
However, much depends upon the participants and the cause of the argement. For 
instance, a mother and daughter were fighting with ‘wana because one thought the 
other lazy. No one interfered, although all were interested, since it was thought 
advisable to let them settle it in their own way. 


In most cases, however, especially among men, it is advisable to check a quarrel 
in the initial stages. If they cannot be pacified by entreaties, then the natural 
response is magic, thus accentuating the principle that where the limit of human 
ability is reached, there magic begins. Thus, two men are sitting not far apart, 
arguing ; soon they will fight. One man, who may be an elder or a ‘kinkin, goes out 
into the bush and sings a certain chant, repeating it many times, “‘so that their 
hearts will be cooled, and they will stop.”” The psychology is that the “ power ”’ 
of the chant will go out in every direction and “ will enter their hearts and stop 
(the hearts) from fighting.” The words of the chant are: 


‘guldudu'na ‘wela'wela '‘djamanba ‘na ‘wela’wela 
heart everyway(a) “stop” (the heart) everyway. 


Note.—(a) Referring to the “ power” of the chant emanating in all directions, 
and into the hearts of the two men. 


The singer of the magical chant may not return till all is quiet and the two men 
have ceased to quarrel. 


Love Magic. In other parts of this paper it has been mentioned that love 
magic is associated with several aspects of Ooldea culture ; particularly with the 
‘woyt institution which sanctions pre- and extra-marital relationships. It provides 
an outlet for organized activity, display and certain attitudes. It is a sphere of 
magic which, even with the advantages of the ‘woyi, admits the fickleness of the heart 
of a lover or desirable partner. It is a means of arousing sexual desire in a husband 
or permanent ‘woni’djara or ‘nji:dara ; of obtaining a new lover or retaining the 
affection of an old one; or of facilitating illicit and impermanent unions. It is 
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performed not only by the men alone but also by women.!** The rites may be 
simple or elaborate, individual or collective ; while the resulting consummation may 
be either immediate or at a time not far distant. 


It has been intimated in preceding parts of this paper that the erotic permeates 
Ooldea society. This is apparent when one has once pierced the deep outward veneer. 
Because of the diminishing duties of the women through white contact and the 
distribution of rations, their interest in this sphere is naturally accentuated. Much 
of their conversation is centred around such topics as adultery, intimate marital 
behaviour and the functions of the ‘woyt. 

Although love magic has presumably always been a sanctioned activity within 
the culture, since the ritual is substantiated by ‘tjukubt mythology, its function 
to-day is more varied and extensive. This is due not to any introduced ceremonies, 
but to the fact that it is normally fulfilling a cultural response. Nearly everyone, 
whether husband or wife, unmarried man or girl, widow or widower, practises or 
takes some part in this form of magic. Yet a cynical young woman said to one of 
us that all one needs to do to secure the affection of a man one wants is “‘ to give him 
‘njt:ra (vulva).” 

The species of love magic mentioned by Dr. Kaberry for the Kimberleys and 
performed by women differs from that practised at Ooldea, although fundamentally 
the cultural response seems to be the same. In the former region the love magic 
ceremonies were introduced from other tribes. It does not correspond exactly with 
the Trobriand system of love magic which consists of a series of spells accompanying 
some chain of linked activities and are performed in a fixed order following the 
development of the chain.14* At Ooldea, the result of the love magical rite is 
expected to ensue the same day or night, or at a defined period. In ‘madaki collective 
love magic (7) the rites are held over a period of four days, during which time the 
women are gradually charmed. If an individual rite fails once, it is repeated ; but 
on the whole the ground has already been prepared and the woman or man upon 
whom the rite is centred is known to view the proceedings favourably, so that a 
response will most certainly be made. When the women or men leave the main 
camp to perform such a rite, those left behind have some idea as to the significance 
of the departure. They (or an individual if only two persons are intimately concerned) 
anticipate the return of the party and become themselves sexually aroused. The 
songs sung in a love magic rite are an assertion of what is desired to happen and, 
according to aboriginal belief, of what will happen. The participants too, because 
of the erotic significance of the songs and ritual attitudes et cetera, readily welcome 
an affair on their arrival at the main camp. As the sexual act is usually performed 
at night, when the woman comes and sleeps at the camp of her lover, excitement 


142 Dr. P. Kaberry (of. cit., p. 257) remarks that the men in the Kimberley tribes had not, 
as far as she could discover, any cozroborees for love magic. Professor Elkin (Totemism in North- 
Western Australia, Vol. III, No. 4, p. 448) mentions that a man swings a muda-mud, love bull- 
roarer (introduced from the Fitzroy) to attract by magic a woman whom he desires. 


243 Malinowski, B., The Sexual Life of Savages, 1939, p. 304. 
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and restlessness ensue from the completion of the rite until its consummation. 
Only on rare occasions does a man or woman perform love magic if he or she is not 
certain that it would be favourably received. For example, in the case of the ‘tulu 
sorcery the man was certain by the constant refusal of the woman to grant him any 
favours that love magic would be quite useless. Instead of going out and performing 
the magical rite, thus counteracting her persistent refusal, he preferred to work 
sorcery upon her. But in some cases a woman can “ draw” a man who does not 
want to have coitus with her, and make him take her. 


One’s personal appearance, too, must receive some attention if one is to find 
favour in the eyes of the desired. A man ‘walgas his chest, red-ochres his forehead, 
greases his body and redresses his hair ; while a woman washes herself and does her 
hair. An interesting mythological reference occurs in the ‘Nori (owl) and ‘Kakala 
(white cockatoo or Major Mitchell) ‘tjukubi. ‘Kakala the uncle of 'Nori attracted 
two young girls, ‘Mara’ru (rabbit bandicoot) and ‘Windari (a short-tailed marsupial 
similar to a guinea-pig) by making himself look “ pretty” ; while ‘Nort was ugly 
resembling a “ piece of wood.” Later ‘Nori stole the feathers et cetera that his 
uncle had used, and shutting the latter in a cave obtained the two women, who were 
attracted to him now that his personal appearance had been altered by decorating. 
However, the uncle escaped and eventually regained possession of the women. 

It would be difficult to say which sex takes the initiative in love magic. When 
a man is the informant, it is he who has gone to the most trouble in attracting the 
loved one ; while when a woman discusses the matter, it is said that she makes the 
first move. In truth, neither is passive in the initial stages. Both welcome the 
rites as a part of love-making. The suspense, from the time of mutual attraction 
until the completion of the rite and the woman’s coming to the man’s camp, is an 
attraction with which neither could wish to dispense. They then enter into a 
permanent or impermanent ‘woyi relationship ; but this is not the end of the love 
magic. One or both parties intermittently carries out or separately attends such a 
rite for the purpose of maintaining and adding attraction to the union upon which 
they have already entered. Within the marital state there is both opportunity and 
reason for carrying out some of these rites. The sexual attraction between husband 
and wife should be kept at that pitch experienced in youth or when first married. 
If it were not, either spouse would look outside the marital bond to the ‘woyi for 
the appeasement of his or her sexual appetite. A woman whose husband practises 
polygamy has also adequate reason for the performing of a love magic rite: either 
to alienate her spouse’s affection or desire from the other wife to herself, or to obtain a 
lover for the period until her husband returns to her. It is necessary, too, for those 
men or women whose wives, husbands or lovers are away. The magic enters the 

absentee and “‘ makes him want to return.” Actually there are many legitimate 
reasons why a man or woman should perform a love magical rite, but like many 
institutions it may be abused. 

Collective love magic ceremonies held by men and women separately are a 
development of the individual form. In some, the man or woman who desires a 
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particular lover is helped by a few of her friends ; in some other cases, ‘imma are 
carried out so that all participants may find a sexual partner. One in particular 
is extended to a general evening ‘imma, upon completion of which, the participants 
retire in couples to their huts. 

These secret (or semi-secret) and magical rites which are partially ceremonial 
in character are of great importance to the women. The psychological effects are 
obvious in the confidence which a woman displays upon the completion of a rite, 
or in the knowledge that a specific man has performed a rite for a particular woman. 

In the performance of these ceremonies certain objects are used by the men, 
such as three types of bullroarer (all secret from the women), and by the women, 
white head-bands and tobacco. The participants decorate themselves in a prescribed 
manner, and in the case of men have body-markings that are symbolical of the rite. 
The songs sung during the performance of these rites express the desires of the 
singer and the experiences that will undoubtedly ensue. These songs are an integral 
part of all love magic and a medium through which the “ charm ”’ is propelled into 
the loved one or some object belonging to him. But the presence of the instruments, 
the bullroarer or sand-mound, appear just as important to the efficacy of the whole 
procedure. 

Mythological Background. The love magic rites carried out by women are 
difficult to substantiate in their own ‘tjukubi mythology, but they have a definite 
connection with ‘Gunia (the carpet snake) and 'Gidzina (the black goanna). One 
of their ceremonies is termed the ‘tjukaba ‘inma'gunia, and during its performance 
a relic belonging to the ancestral dream-time is present. It is further said by men 
that the group of women owned by the Wadi 'Gudjara practised love magic. 

Among the men’s love magic, the mythological background is well defined. 
The association of the ‘madaki with certain rites brings the participants into contact 
with ‘Wadi 'Keniga and 'Waiuda. It is the presence of the ’madaki which gives 
““ power ” to the ceremony, while the songs release that ‘“‘ power ” and charm those 
who are desired. But however important the above ancestral beings may be in the 
practice of love magic, the ‘Wadi ’Gudjara are said to have first introduced the use 
of the bullroarer and the method of the individual rite. Two most interesting stone 
objects (of slate substance) were obtained and are believed to be those used by the 
"Wadi 'Gudjara to attract certain women of their group.444 They are flat with a 
bevelled edge ; they were said to have been at one time much larger, but as time 
passed they were ground down. They are called by a special name, ‘urum'bela 
‘dzilbil ; ‘urum'bela means “‘ to catch woman,” and ‘d3ilbil is the same as ‘tilbilba, 
the name of the sacred long ‘imma board. When they are to be used, gum (‘gi:di) 
is moulded on to one end, and human-hair fibre attached ; they may possibly be 
swung, or used as they are being placed on the ground. A smaller wooden one, called 
‘urum'bela, was also said to have been introduced by the Two Men. 


144 These are now in the Ooldea collection of objects at the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. 
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‘ Julana (the “son,” or penis of ‘Nji:rana) also used a bullroarer, of the love 
magic type, to obtain women whom he followed. All the songs sung and the ritual 
attitudes are said to be ‘tjukubi, composed in the ancestral times. 


In the following section will be mentioned some of the love magic rites and 
ceremonies performed solely by men, by men in conjunction with women, by women 
in conjunction with men and by women without association with the men. In 
reference to the latter, it has been decided to include the detailed examples and 
chants under the general heading of love magic so that the principle of sequence and 
a conception of the whole be not diminished. Informants of this latter aspect 
included men and women, particularly the former. Under another heading women’s 
love magic is summarized in conjunction with their life, and includes native text. 
In the following discussion, certain songs will be given to illustrate the type of 
magical formule. 


THE Love Macic RITUAL oF MEN. 


(a) The Use of Hair. When some of the hair of a beloved one is obtained, 
either by the man or an accomplice, it is taken by the lover into the bush. Sitting 
down, he places the hair before him on a spear-thrower and thinking deeply of the 
woman begins to chant. One of the songs then sung is: 


‘mada'mada ‘da:lbay'u ‘wont ‘ingil’ingili ‘mada'mada 

erect penis going into (vagina) “ fancy girl” “‘ short girl ’’(a) erect penis. 

Note.—(a) It is desirable that the man be taller than the girl. This is the 
singing of the hair, and as he chants the woman “ feels ’’ the presence of the man 
and thinks about him. It is sung in the late afternoon, so that the woman comes to 
his camp that night. 

This form of love magic is mostly performed by young unmarried men to obtain 
favours from their ‘woni’djara or betrothed, and by men who are looking for a wife. 


(b) Rite of Sand-drawing. A man goes out into the bush secretly and makes a 
sand-drawing of two snakes, one male and one female. Between them is drawn a 
special mark, ‘a:m, which has some reference to the desired one. The snakes are 
phallic symbols. He then sits down before it and sings, thinking of the woman all 
the time. This makes her think of him and come to his camp that night. 


‘djakula ‘an ‘ba:di'na ‘ti:naji ‘ba:di'na 
dig out sand(a) special mark smooth sand over(b) club(c) smooth sand over. 


Notes.—(a) Obtaining moist sand to draw upon. 
(6) Upon completion of the rite so that it will not be seen by others. 
(c) The usual lay word for club is ‘tudiya. 


(c) Singing a Head-band. A young man may “sing” a head-band which he 
makes secretly alone in the bush. The singing “loads” the band. He wears 


this so that he imay attract a woman who will “ take a fancy to him.” The mention 
D 
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of “‘ eyes” in the song refers to the fact that he will know that a woman likes him 
by the way she looks at him. 


‘mama ‘bagiri ‘wadzana ‘guru ‘ala: ‘nara'da 'wadzana 
father white head-band tell ‘‘ him ” (her) eyes there ! tell “‘ him.” 


(d) Singing over a Hole. The man who is to perform this rite goes out secretly 
into the bush where, in a clear space, he digs a hole which symbolizes the vulva. 
Sitting over it he sings with the usual result : 


‘dzidin'ba 'bana'rayara ‘dzidin'ba 'bana'rayara ‘dzidin'ba 'nji:ra 
labia vulva(a) labia vulva labia vagina. 


Note.—(a) Referring to the hole the man has dug ; as ‘bana is sand and ‘rayara 
possibly to hit, vulva is the word given by the informant for both 
the hole and the above word ‘bana’rayara. 


(e) Woman after Man. If a woman repeatedly looks at a man in the eyes and 
sometimes teases him, he knows that she wants him. He then goes out into the 
bush and sings: 


‘guru ‘walala ‘guru'guru ‘walala 
eye look all the time eyes look all the time. 


Soon afterwards she comes to the man’s camp. 


(f) Attracting a Woman by Chest Design. A young man goes out into the bush 
and sitting down begins to ‘walga his chest and sometimes his arms. Two snakes, 
a male and a female, are drawn on the chest together with a special mark associated 
with the woman ; in addition one arm has a male snake, the other a.female snake. 
As he draws he chants : 


‘bauray ‘nulu'nu ‘wimal "kid3zina 

putting on ‘walga the ‘walga draw the special ‘walga! plucking the flesh(a) 
‘worum' belala 
singing time. 


Note.—(a) To remove hair from the chest and arms which are to be painted. 


The singing charms (“ loads”’) the design, and makes it so that the desired 
woman will ‘‘ see” (i.e. understand) it. Leaving the bush, the man walks around 
and through the camp, or down to the Soak where he will almost certainly see the 
woman for whom he is looking. Before she sees it he may have to repaint his chest 
and sing it for several days. Eventually the woman notices it and says, ‘‘ That my 
‘walga,” for according to the informant, she “‘ can easily read’ the special mark. 
This was also done by a man who wanted his ‘wons’djara that night. If his thinking 
of her was done sufficiently well during the painting and singing, she would be sure 
to come to him. 
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(g) To Achieve an Impermanent Union. If a man should want a certain woman 
for a night or two only, he sings within her hearing 

‘nundrudu 'nundrudu ‘guljan'ju'guljan'ju(a). 

you you copulator. 

Note.—(a) A variation of the word ‘gula’gula, “‘ wanting men (or women).” 
This is said to be “ teasing a woman,” but actually the magic of the song enters her 
and makes her desire the man. At the earliest opportunity she comes to him. 


(h) The ‘urum'bela ‘dzilbhil. As was mentioned, the two stone specimens 
belonging to the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara were obtained from the aborigines themselves. 
There may be similar stone bullroarers elsewhere, although no others were mentioned 
during our stay at Ooldea. They were considered to be most powerful and had an 
alternate name, ‘walalga. It was said that they had not been swung for some time, 
and that all that was necessary to obtain a woman was to place them on the ground 
in secret out in the bush, and sing over them. While singing one would think of the 
desired woman, and the power of the singing, transferred from the ‘urum’bela ‘d3zilbil, 
would enter her and make her come to the man. 

The reason for the selling of these ‘tjukubi sacred relics could not be obtained, 
nor could the associate songs. But we consider that they are important and that 
there is a great deal of interesting ritual and song connected with them which has 
not been revealed. This question will be raised when the writers are again able to 
visit the Desert area. 

(t) The 'urum'bela Rite. This is performed in secret out in the bush, by a young 
man with a small love magic bullroarer (varying in length from 4 in. to 9 in.) called 
‘pubi'pubi or more correctly ‘urum’bela ; and with the ‘urum’bela or ‘madaki by an 
older man who has been admitted to the knowledge of the latter object. Following 
is the rite as carried out by the young man: Sitting down in the bush, he makes a 
plain bullroarer. On one side he incises two snakes, one male and the other female. 
The snake is said to resemble the man’s penis. On the other side he puts some 
mark or the initial (if he has had any association with the Mission and has been taught 
to write) of the desired woman. This putting of a mark or name belonging to the 
latter means that the man has a small part of the girl already, but “‘ not enough to do 
anything with,” without the help of the magic. Sometimes no such mark or initial 
is put on the ‘urum’bela but the man “ thinks” it there. Having completed it he 
begins to swing it above his head, and swinging sings 

‘magudul'duyga ‘numbi'ra ‘numbi'ra ‘dzuran'dzuran ‘janu'pajanu 

wet sand(a) go away(b) go away running along(c) go away. 

Notes.—(a) To scoop out a cool depression so that the couple may lie together. 

(5) The “ power” going to the desired one. 
(c) Referring to the woman coming to his camp. 

At the same time as he swings the bullroarer the woman “ feels ” and thinks of 
the man, and later comes to him. Such a rite, “ makes them come quickly,” 
according to the informant. 

DD 
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(j) The ‘madaki Ceremony. The following is carried out by a small group of 
initiated young men (married or unmarried), who want women. They are assisted 
by some elders. The ‘tnma (or ceremony) as it is termed, extends over a period of 
four days. It was first performed by 'Wadi ‘Waiuda to obtain his wife, the ‘Minma 
‘Waiuda of ' Julan'ga:bi. 

1st Day. In the late afternoon the men go out into the bush to a cleared space. 
There they build an elongated sand mound, ‘bana’njinan (sand/sitting down), 
smoothed and flattened with the hands. At each end sits an elder (who may be 
‘kinkin), with the participants grouped at equal distances from one another at each 
side. An elder puts a “ loaded” ‘madaki (previously charmed at the ‘madaki rite) 
into the mound, so that its swinging-string is left out and rests upon the top of the 
sand. An eagle-hawk bone is stuck upright in the sand so that it marks the place 
where the ‘madaki is hidden. This completed, the songs begin. They then stand 
up and open their penes incisures, letting the blood sprinkle their thighs and legs. 
They sit down again and continue the singing of the sand mound. The ‘madaki 
is “‘ getting stronger’”’ as the singing gradually releases its power until something 
stirs under the mound “ as if alive.” The sand “ rises up” (sand cracks and the 
objects move, possibly because one of the elders has pulled the ‘madaki string), the 
‘madaki “ rises up”’ and the eagle-hawk bone “ rises up.” When this takes place 
the song changes and they sing: 


? 


‘manda ‘gurin’gurin ‘turinu ‘turinu(a) ‘bara ‘wiju ‘wiju 
sand (or ground) all cracking sand getting split big tree leaves of tree 
‘dzunbi'bula ‘gadu'gadu ‘bara ‘wiju 'wiju 

wet sand(b) at the top big tree leaves of tree. 


Notes.—(a) There is an erotic reference which is difficult to understand ; ‘turt, 
penis, ‘nu, place of. 
(b) The wet (damp) sand appears as the heat-caked sand cracks. 

They sing three more songs, then the fourth, which follows here : 

‘muya ‘mandu ‘luru'ra ‘jindiri ‘dalwa "ya:rt 

night time sand _ cracks that bone on top the ‘madaki lies down. 

This makes the ‘madaki and bone go back into their original places and causes 
the mound to be as it was before. They sing a final song and disperse. The mound 
with the objects is left in perfect condition, and would not be touched by any other 
person since the surrounding area is tabu. 

Following three days. On each of the three following days the party return 
in the late afternoon. The first day after the above rite the ‘madaks is swung. 
This charms the women whom they will obtain later. The men also sing. The 
second day they carry out the same procedure which accentuates the feeling in 
the desired women towards the men. On the third afternoon they only swing the 
‘madaki, so that the peculiar hum “ draws” the women. That night they go out 
and “ catch”’ the women. The reason for extending the rite for four days is that 
during this time the participants’ penes will heal sufficiently. 
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Love Macic RITES CARRIED OUT IN CONJUNCTION WITH WOMEN. 

(k) To obtain Women from a Distance. The men’s rite is preceded by an ‘inma 
in'gandi in which women play an important part. Leaving the main camp, a group 
of women go out to the bush beyond the ‘inma ground, and ‘walga two women in a 
manner which accentuates their breasts. They then make a detour into the ground 
where the men await them. The two decorated women take their place one at each 
side of a man who stands at one end of the clearing. They then squat with legs well 
apart, buttocks resting on the heels of their feet. In this posture they move forward 
until they reach the group of chanters, when they start up and retire. The men 
now “ hunt the women away,” and continue the second part of the ceremony which 
is secret from women. 

The men come together and proceed to throw the ‘madaki to which is tied a 
bunch of cockatoo feathers. This is done in a special manner. The ‘madaki string 
is tied about two feet from the point of a spear and wound so that the ‘madaki rests 
at the point. The spear is grasped in both hands and carefully lifted until the point 
is fairly high from the ground. It is then moved so that the ‘madaki quickly revolves 
clockwise, the string unwinds, the object spins and begins to hum. This is wound 
and unwound so that the humming is maintained, until the holder throws it by jerking 
forward the spear. This is termed the “ throwing ” and is carried out by the man 
who desires a particular woman at a distance to think of him and to return as soon as 
possible. There is no limit to the distance ; it is merely thrown in the direction in 
which she is sure to be, the man thinking of her all the time. At the same moment 
of “‘ throwing ” the woman feels it in her vagina—“ like a quick jab of a penis ’”’— 
and blood flows. She also thinks of the man (who may stand in the relation to her 
of husband, ‘nji:dara or lover). That same day, if possible, she leaves the camp 
where she is and comes to the man. 

The flow of blood is interesting and may possibly refer to the woman’s menstrua- 
tion, before and after which in many people sexual desire is at its highest level. 
This may explain why the woman thinks of the man then, and if she be faithful, 
returns to him. The ‘madaki has the power to cause the flow of blood in this rite 
as it had previously been “ wetted ’”’ during its charming. It should be noticed 
that women, in their love magic, have the power to make blood flow from a desired 
man’s penis (see under (n)). 

The efficacy of this rite with following songs is doubted by none ; it is said to be 
very powerful owing to the use of the ‘madaki; “it always bring woman quick— 
she always come.” 

Sitting down, the participants sing 


"kaka'leralu "nuyart ‘njinayngu ‘dirudiru'luygari 
white cockatoo(a) don’t touch me sitting down the crest of white cockatoo(b) 
‘njinay 


sitting down. 
Notes.—(a) The reference here is to ‘Kakala, the uncle of ‘Nori, who made 
himself “ pretty ’’ to obtain two young girls. 
(b) The crest of the ‘Kakala which is put on one end of the ‘madaks. 
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The presence of the 'Kakala feathers accentuates the potency of the magic and 
helps to draw the desired woman. The chanters continue singing until late that 
night. Each song varies but is usually erotic in context, while all are essential for 
the complete efficacy of the rite. The following is an example : 


‘yala 'juru'rula "mara "pindzula §=‘yala "juru'ru 
putting fingers through hair(a) fingers(b) open vulva putting fingers through 
hair. 


Notes.—(a) As in love-making the man may run his fingers through the woman’s 
hair 


(b) ‘mara, also hand. 
(c) Lit. ‘pindzula means “‘ to open vulva to put penis in as a preliminary 
to coitus.” 
The men then return to the main camp. 


() The ‘tjukaba'inma'gunia and Evening Ceremony. The following love magic 
is carried out predominantly by women and is continued in the evening by a general 
ceremony of erotic significance. 

The afternoon. After dinner the men prepare to go out hunting, while the 
women take up their ‘wana to go rabbiting in the opposite direction. Both parties 
leave the main camp. When the women have gone some distance they throw off 
their pretence at hunting and go to a cleared space. There they build an elongated 
sand mound similar to that of the men in the ‘madaki ceremony (7) and kneel around 
it, being an equal distance one from the other. They then place their white head- 
bands on the mound with pieces of tobacco obtained from their husbands and lovers. 
During this rite an interesting object is in evidence, which belongs solely to the women 
and is said to have come down from ‘tjukubi times. It is called ‘samba and is associated 
with the ancestral black goanna, ’Gidzina. This ‘sanba is placed near the mound 
and is contemplated before the singing. Its presence adds to the efficacy of the 
magic. Then they sing a long series of songs the intent of which is to release the 
“ power” from the mound in order to charm the head-bands that they will later 
wear, and the tobacco which will be given to certain men from whom it had originally 
been obtained ; and to make their vagine irresistible. One of the songs is: 


‘bulu'buluna(a) ‘bulu ‘buluna ‘bulu'buluna. 


Note.—(a) This word refers to the complex series of movements of the male 

and female bodies during the act of coitus. 

In the meantime the men are out hunting in the opposite direction, but as they 
walk along they can hear the resonant chanting of the women carried on the wind. 
This singing makes their penes become erect and they desire the women. In the 
late afternoon they return to the main camp, the women having in the meantime 
returned. 

Evening. After tea the second part of the ceremony is performed in the cleared 
space where social gatherings are usually held, to one side of the main camp. The 
men, some of whom have been given the charmed tobacco, sit around and watch 
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but do not take an active part in the proceedings. An ‘imdiri (ceremonial) pole is 
erected to one end of the ground, while at the other a large group of women, some of 
whom were present at the afternoon ‘imma, sit in circles ready to chant. Four to 
six women wearing their white head-bands dance a shuffling step with knees bent 
and legs wide apart, at equal distance from one another, from the chanters to the 
pole. They dance forward and backward until at the completion of the last song 
they reach the ‘indiri, which symbolizes a penis, come closer together and then disperse 
with a cry. The first song in the series sung during the dancing is 

‘kalu'na ‘dztwa'rert 'kalu'na ‘karal'karal 

penis “sharp ”(a) penis penis erectus. 

Note.—(a) Referring to the apex of the penis which is said to be “ pointed ”’ or 
“sharp” when erect. The women sing this because they like the 
man’s organ to be thus. A mythological reference to the “ pointed ” 
penis occurs in the 'Ti:lu—'Gulber ‘tjukubt. 

The time is now about 10 p.m. and the majority of the camp are thoroughly 
roused sexually after the afternoon and evening erotic ceremonies. The ceremony 
terminated, couples married or unmarried go off to their huts and have coitus with 
their spouses or sexual partners of ‘woyi relationship. It is at this time that some of 
those present have “ wrong ”’ coitus, i.e. outside the marital bounds or with those to 
whom they are not allowed access because of kinship prohibitions. When such 
occurrences are discovered quarrels eventuate which may end in spearings. 

(m) A ‘gula'gula Expedition of Women Assisted by the Chanting of Men. (1) A 
group of women go out hunting for rabbit, as they are aware that some men are 
performing love magic out in the bush. When they are some distance out they 
think that they will go ‘gula’gula (after men), and find the men. They talk among 
themselves so that they reach a psycho-erotic state when they are ready for any 
‘‘ adventure.” They leave their rabbiting and make a detour towards the place 
where they think the men will be. They hear them singing 


‘wonty'buda ‘baray'yu:ra = 'tfaygi’dza = ‘gudju’djara 
looking for “‘ fancy man ’’(a) walking about one rabbit(5) one 
‘wonin ‘buda 


looking for ‘‘ fancy man.” 


Notes.—(a) Woman looking for man, also ‘woniy'gula’gula with erotic intent. 
(5) It is said in derision to a woman who obtains only one rabbit, 
“ gula'gula get only one rabbit”; as such a woman will spend all 
her time in erotic play or in coitus and so neglect her duty. 


The singing attracts the women, who come in to where the men are. Couples 
disperse into the bush and have coitus, later returning independently to the main 
camp before sun-down. 

(2) A second version of this ‘wonty'gula’gula expedition is that a number of 
men go out into the bush to perform love magic, to help one particular man to obtain 
the woman he desires. This woman happens to be with a party of her own sex who 
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are out rabbiting. The men’s magic draws the party of women, who hear the 
chanting. The man for whom the magic has been performed obtains his woman, 
while the other men seize the opportunity to indulge in erotic banter with the other 
women and at the first excuse have collective coitus. However, the latter is not 
always the case, because primarily the love magic is carried out only for a particular 
woman. 

During these expeditions terminating in coitus a man who for some reason has 
not a wife may obtain one ; or one of the women in the party may be his betrothed 
or ‘woni'djara. 

Some similarity may be found between the Ooldea ‘woniy’gula’gula and the 


Trobriand katwyausi party.145 In the latter a party of girls visit a village other than 
their own. The motives are economic, sexual and exhibitionist, whereas at Ooldea 


the main reason is sexual without economic recompense, although permanent unions 
may result. 


Women’s Love Macic. 

(x) A Rite carried out for the Benefit of One of the Participants. A young woman 
and three friends go out in the bush to a cleared space. There they build an elongated 
mound similar to the men’s (see (7)) and sit around it. At one tapering end of the 
mound sits the young woman who wishes to charm a youth and who takes the lead 
in the ‘imma ; at the other end and at each side sit the three helpers. They sit with 
legs well apart in a haunched posture; the leader wears a white head-band and 
possesses some tobacco which has been given her by the man she proposes to charm. 
The latter places this ‘boiju (“‘ smoke” or tobacco; previously native tobacco, 
‘balandu) on the mound before her; she then removes her head-band and places 
that there also. Then she speaks to her helpers before beginning the singing of the 
mound, ‘‘ You (three) help me to catch that man (giving his name)!” They proceed 
to sing. The singing “ loads” the mound, so that in turn it charms the tobacco 
and head-band. In the same way as in the men’s ‘madaki love magic the women’s 
mound “ rises up” as if something is in it. The objects on it move and become 
potent, while the singing continues and the mound eventually takes again its original 
shape. The principle performer then goes through an action termed ‘woya’buyam 
which literally means, “ starting the act of coitus.” Then, bending forward and 
keeping her legs well apart, she takes the loaded ‘boiju. This she holds before her 
vulva and begins the following chant : 

‘lau'wulba ‘mana’ gudzana ‘lau'wulba ‘galbindi 

buttocks (a) buttocks arm(d). 


Notes.—(a) Lit. ‘‘ load woman with penis”; i.e. the man inserts his penis. 
In this case the tobacco having belonged to the man, serves as his 
penis symbol. 

(6) ‘lau’wulba ‘galbindi is the lifting of the woman’s buttocks on to her 
partner’s thighs before the insertion of the penis. 


145 Malinowski, B., op. cit., pp. 227-231. 
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As the chanting is repeated again and again, the song being changed from time 
to time, the tobacco is moved backward and forward from the woman’s vulva, and 
at the same time she moves her buttocks to imitate the act of coitus. The charm 
from the “ loaded ” tobacco is contagious and adds attraction to the woman’s vulva 
as well; while the tobacco has a definite erotic value from having been in close 
contact with her sexual organ.- Meanwhile the desired man, who may be sitting in 
his hut, begins to think of the young woman who has accepted his tobacco. This 
thinking has been brought about by the singing. 


The women out in the bush then sing a song that makes the man turn from side 
to side looking for his ‘wont'djara : 


‘mauwu' ba ‘jurint ‘bint ‘buda'budamhi 
at the pit of the stomach inside one never hear. 


He feels his ‘‘ stomach going around.’’ The women follow with another song which 
causes him to have a strange feeling in his liver, which is said to be in some way 
connected with his penis. 


Back in the bush the women cease their chanting, and the chief participant 
lifts the loaded head-band and tobacco from the mound. The former, which is 
“ heavy ”’ with magical charm, is put away in a piece of cloth and carried home with 
the tobacco. On their return the leading woman gives the charmed tobacco to an 
intermediary who is a friend of hers (as she cannot give it to the man herself). The 
latter gives it to the man and pretends to go away, but actually goes to another 
camp to watch the effects. The man then rolls the tobacco for a cigarette, plugs 
it into a pipe to smoke or chews it. Very soon he feels giddy, ‘wapulu’kada, literally 
meaning “‘ head going around.”” The watcher returns to the young woman and 
reports the effect which the charmed tobacco has had on the man. The latter had 
been anxiously awaiting the watcher. Upon hearing she picks up her ‘wana, to all 
appearances for hunting rabbit, and goes out into the bush. 


A little later the man feels better and also goes into the bush. Being propelled 
by the magic which has entered him through the medium of the tobacco he meets, 
accidentally so it seems, the young woman who has in the meantime tied on her white 
head-band. She looks at him and immediately a few drops of blood (from the liver 
that has previously been charmed) comes from his penis. The male informant 
avowed that this had happened to him on at least one occasion, as did other men. 
This is similar to the flow of blood from a woman during the throwing of the ‘madaki 
in men’s love magic (see under (R)). It does not hurt at the time although one’s 
stomach aches a little later. The woman sees the blood and they both know that 
they want each other. They do not touch each other then, but return separately 
to their own camps. That night she comes to him, but she must return to her own 
camp before dawn. 


This form of magic stresses the fact that a permanent union may result with 
perhaps eventual marriage if either is not already betrothed. A woman who is one 
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of two wives may practise this rite in order to attract her husband who is living with 
the other wife. A widow too may obtain a ‘woyi partner in this manner. 

(0) Performed Individually. A woman who desires to attract the attentions of 
a particular man goes secretly out into the bush. She may either sit and think of the 
man as she chants, or sing over some hair, tobacco or other object belonging to him. 
She sings 

‘ma:gu ‘lundina ‘danay'a ‘ba:di'ba:di 

grub tree pregnant(a) grub(d). 

Notes.—(a) The woman desires to become pregnant by the man. 

(b) When she is pregnant she desires these witchetty-grubs. 

or, 
"pulpudzam'ba:ni 'pulpudzam'ba:nt. 
testes/too hot(a) testes/too hot. 


Note.—(a) When the male organ becomes erect it is said that the testes are 
“e hot.” 


(p) To Attract the Attention of a Man. A woman may be going down to the 
Soak in order to get water, when she passes a man she wants. To gain his attention 
she sings the following song while looking him in the eyes : 

‘gumbu'runa 'dzimari ‘njiday'njida 

urinating(a) noise made by it urine falling spasmodically. 

Note.—(a) The sound of the intermittent flow of urine and the noise made is 
said to attract men. A mythological reference of such an occurrence 
is in the ‘Nj1:rana—'Miyari ‘tukubs. 

The man says, “‘ Yes.” Later he will go out in the bush and charm the woman, 

should it be a serious affair ; or if not, he merely accepts her for the night. 


Magic to Force a Man to Return after Declining. This would happen in the case 
of a woman desiring a man and taking the initiative. The man would come but for 
some reason would decline to copulate with her and walk away. She would be angry 
at being refused and would immediately “‘ sing” the man; “‘ man can’t go far, he 
think about it again.”” The song (there are two) makes him think better of it and 
return to her. One of these songs is: 

‘lina ‘binjtla ‘landa ‘wirlmadza 'lindzildji ‘wint 

sit down(a) vagina open (bd) semen ejaculating remove penis(c). 

Notes.—(a) To sit down before the woman, ready for coitus. 

(0) This archaic word may be translated into Ooldea (’Pidzandja) 
dialect as ‘muran'madza ; ‘muran (a derivative of ‘murani) coitus, 
‘mad3za ‘‘ don’t go away till ’’—literally, “ don’t go away until you 
have copulated.” 

(c) To remove the penis upon completion of the sexual act. 


The affair in this case is purely transitory and “‘ was only ‘gula’gula woman 
want penis” ; on no account would it be carried out if it were any more permanent. 
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Magic of Jealousy. Connected with that of love, this form of magic is carried 
out by a jealous woman to regain the affection of a husband or lover. That is, the 
man concerned has taken another woman. She goes out in the bush and sings three 
songs, one of which is: 

‘baya'langu 'na:dzuri ‘ma:mu: ‘nini'gu naul'yaraygu 

wind-break stranger “debil”’ paint on nose broken tail/jealous. 

The songs distract the man and draw his attention to the woman. However, a 
woman who is jealous usually finds a more satisfactory way of inducing a like jealousy 
in the man, by carrying on an affair at the same time. If the man did not respond 
there would be little hope for her to regain his affection completely. 

Magic to Ease Sexual Desire. At certain times, excluding late pregnancy and 
menstruation, a woman may have some minor pain, for example a stomach ache, 
when she wishes to repulse her husband or lover. Or she may just not want him at 
the time. When he is coming to her, she sings softly : 

‘djudi'rayulu ‘balagu ‘d3zuna ‘gandru'rumalu ‘balangu'dzuna 

rainbow(a) good one “ put away ’’(d) retracting(c) good one/put away. 

Notes.—(a) This is an erotic reference, as the western people say the rainbow is 

the penis of ’N7i:rana and ' Julana, or just the penis of 'Nji:rana. 
(6) The woman does not want the man’s penis now. 
(c) The penis retracts. 

This makes the man’s penis retract and his desire for her gradually decrease. 

However, added a male informant, “ it is rarely that a woman will sing this.” 


The Ma:mu. 


Most of the data collected on ‘ma:mu (or 'ma:mu:), malignant spirits, is in 
native texts and songs. From an examination of these a comprehensive conception 
of their function in Ooldea society can be attained. Unfortunately only a few texts 
and songs can be given here. 

The ‘ma:mu have a social organization similar to that of the Ooldea aborigines. 
They live in deep blow-holes and caves in the Spinifex or on the Plain.4** They 
resemble human-beings, but at times may assume various shapes, particularly that 
of the ‘yeni, a small bird. The male ‘ma:mu is tall and heavily built with a massive 
head, his hair growing to a peak. His teeth are long, and bloody from biting and 
eating human beings ; his nails are long; and he usually carries a large black club. 
The ‘ma:mu ‘kinkin are taller and more ferocious than the ordinary ‘ma:mu, and have 
a ‘ma:ban disc in the centre of their foreheads. The ‘minma and ‘di:dji ‘ma:mu are 


1446S. A. White (Scientific Notes on an Expedition into the North-Western Regions of S.A., 
Transactions and ers S of the Mamee, Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXIX, - 727) 
states that people at the referred to Musgrave natives as ‘‘ mamoo,’ ving 
** killed sod eaiek Gets ea aoe ene tee " Members of this party wore shaowa the piace 
where a woman and child were cooked and eaten by ‘mamoo.’ Such a statement demonstrates 
how a misconception of the word ‘ma:mu may occur and be confused with a tribal group. 
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'kinkin'ma:mu wearing a 
'ma:banba on the forehead. 


c A female ‘ma:mu. 





A. A'‘kinkin 'ma:mu (native-doctor 'ma:mu) and (B) his wife (’ma:mu'gu:rt), 
both redrawn from the originals by Micky, a young man who had some Mission 
schooling. The latter drawings are 9} in. x 10} in., being executed on brown 
paper with white chalk and yellow lumber crayon. The redrawing in Indian 
ink does not convey the exact conception of the original representation. 


[ Legend continued on next page.) 
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often just like human beings, hunting and playing, except that they await the home- 
coming of their men-folk who usually have human meat. 

In the night they walk through the bush ready to pounce on lone wanderers, 
bite them and carry them off to their own camps or down into the caves, which are 
said to be strewn with human bones. They are particularly fond of small children, 
who may be terrified by even the mention of the name. In the bush at night they 
make peculiar noises which may be heard from the camp: inexplicable sounds 
such as ‘mu: or ‘emm or the shrill cry 4:’ba:vvv which the natives do not attribute 
to known birds. These sounds are termed ‘yumana’ni. On hearing a baby cry at 
night (to prevent it doing so the umbilical cord as a ‘dali, head pad, is worn as a 
necklet round the child’s neck) the ‘ma:mu may easily grab it when the parents are 
not looking or asleep: 

‘di:djt ‘badara ‘ya:lgula ‘wi:anu 

baby bite eat them finish completely. 

Because of fear for these malignant ‘ma:mu, adults never walk alone but in groups 
at night. One young informant said: 

“"ma:mu: ‘njinant ‘muyju'na:ray'a ‘tiuda 'ma:mu:. ‘badani 

‘ debil-debil ’/sitting down blow hole/lie down/many spirit. bite 
‘dt:djt'gu ‘quruni. ‘badanu 'mula'badu ‘ma:mu.'tjuduygu 
little children/me (also). bite deeply (or ‘ true’) spirit /many 
‘ya:lgula ‘wi:an'u ‘da:lga 'gudju 'na:ri 'wi:a, ‘gulba'djiganu 
eat (children) finished bones only left gone, going home 
‘balumba ‘gu:rugu ‘gulbara "ya:lguni.” 
his (‘meat’) to camp going home to eat. 
General rendering : ‘“‘ Many 'ma:mu are sitting and lying down at a blow-hole. 


They bite little children (and may also bite the narrator). They bite many children, 
some of which they eat leaving only bones, others they carry home as ‘ meat.’ ”’ 





[ Continuation of legend from previous page.] 


The ‘kinkin and his wife show the large teeth which are a characteristic 
of most ‘ma:mu ; the former has a large curly beard, an accentuated chin and a 
‘ma:banba pearl-shell disc upon the forehead peculiar to men of his profession. 
His wife has stiff cord-like hair which stands up, while upon her forehead vertical 
bars of coloured ochre are painted in order “ to frighten people.” 


C. A redrawing of a female ‘ma:mu by 'Mindi’naya, a Mission schoolgirl 
(aged about nine years). The original on brown paper, of 15 in. x 10} in., is 
drawn with white chalk and red lumber crayon. 

A small collection of ‘ma:mu drawings was obtained from Ooldea school 
children during our period of work ; the treatment of the head of this ‘ma:mu 
is typical. 
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When there is not sufficient human meat available they feast off newly buried 


corpses or hunt one another. The following story mentions these facts, as well as 
giving other interesting details. 


‘badanu ‘bulgaygu ‘badani ‘ya:lgula ‘wi:ani. ‘ma:mu: ‘dzilbiygu ‘tfudinba 
bite big one bite eat him finish up. ‘debil’ old man club 
‘bulga 'mara'guru, ‘meri ‘ya:lgu. ‘tfudinba 'tfudiy'maru ‘ildala ‘gundt 
big black one, dead men/eat. club club/black thick one neck 
‘ruygant, 'yundi ‘ludza'lalindagu ‘ruygani. ‘ma:mu: ‘d3zaya'raygu ‘bora, 


hit, neck break up (or off) hit. ‘“debil’ very big cooks, 
‘ya:lguni ‘wi:ant. ‘gud3zi'gidi ‘ma:mu: ‘bulgan'gu ‘mula ‘pulbu'laygu, 
eat up finished. him “debil’ big nose lumpy (covered with 


‘mula ‘bandiy’guru ‘ba:ra'ridza = ‘bundilgu = ‘ba:ra'rimba ; 
lumps), nose to smell from a great distance smell them long way ; 
‘balaru ‘tfundi'dara. ‘meriy'a:lgu. ‘bulgalgu ‘tfudiyba ‘mara’ guru 
him __wide nostrils. dead men/eat. big club black one 
‘tfudiyba ‘lurdu ‘dzayara ‘lurdu ‘dzayara ‘ma:mu: ‘dzaya'raygu ‘ruyggara 
club big big big _ big ‘debil’ very big hit 
‘ya:lguni ‘djagan’gu ‘mara. ‘gud3zu'anaygu ‘wonira ‘ba:ra'idza ‘ruygani 
eat own meat black. me/throw club throw a long way hit 
‘ja:rt ‘nungun'gu ‘wonira ‘yundi ‘dagalgu ‘rungangt ‘yundi 
arm strong throw neck throw over hit neck 
‘nuldju'narin'dalgu, ‘da:linba ‘walbu'larin'dagu, ‘goru 
break his neck, tongue (when neck broken) come out, eyes 
‘nundt'd 3a. ‘bagan'dagu ‘yulu'djara ‘guna = ‘walbuyant, 
come out (stare). make come out/when frightened excreta excrete in fear, 
‘wala'rinu ‘yulu'djara. ‘meriy’ya:lgungu, ‘luru'’guru ‘bagara ‘yulura 
run away in fear. dead man/eating, eyes get up frightened 
‘wada'banu 'tfudinba ‘mara’djara. ‘wogura ‘gulura ‘wananu ‘baluru 
chase club black. spear (him) frightened follow him 
‘gulu'nuwanba ‘bagara 'kada ‘kalaray'u ‘gulu 
in fear/feeling/get up head hair sticking up in fear (bristling) frightened 
‘mer. ‘ya:lgungu ‘yulura ‘wonanu ‘balaru 'yulu ‘wala'riyu. 
dead man. eats frightened following him _ frightened run away. 
’na:gula ‘wondira ‘walarigu ‘tfudiy'ba 'maru'djara ‘gu; ‘yulura 
see that (‘ma:mu) leave run away club black ; frightened 
‘wonan'unga ‘balaru ‘yulu ‘burinba ‘gulira ‘kada ‘galarty’u. 
(the ‘ma:mu) followed him frightened slowly hear head _hair-bristling. 


General rendering : A big ‘ma:mu bites a person and eats him all up. This old 


‘ma:mu has a big black club and eats dead men. The club is a thick one, and with it 
he breaks off people’s heads. He is very big and finishes them all off. This ‘ma:mu 
has a large lumpy nose with which he may smell people from a great distance ; his 
nostrils are dilated. He eats dead men. With his black club this terrific ‘ma:mu 
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hits another ‘ma:mu which he eats, the meat being black. He then throws his club 
again and hits a human being on the neck, breaking it so that the tongue of the dead 
man hangs out and his eyes stare glassily. (The person who narrates the story 
introduces into it a man who has witnessed the above proceedings.) This man 
becomes so frightened that he excretes and begins to run away. The ‘ma:mu leaves 
the dead man he is eating, sees the other and chases him with his club. The man 
turns and throws his spear ; he is so frightened that his hair bristles and stands on 
end, he may soon be a dead man. Frightened he continues running. Turning round 
he sees the ’ma:mu close behind with his club ; the fear is making him slower and his 
hair bristles. (At this point the tale ends.) 


Most of the aborigines dream from time to time of ‘ma:mu. And sometimes a 
boy or young man will awaken from a nightmare and disturb the whole camp in his 
fear. At such times wood is piled on the fires to keep away any ‘ma:mu who might 
be loitering nearby. Upon comparing the transcriptions of dreams collected, it seems 
that they are to a great extent stereotyped, but with some interesting variations. 
A person will usually dream either of someone else or himself connected with ‘ma:mu. 
In the former case he sees in the dream a friend caught by this spirit and carried off 
to the cave where he is cooked and eaten ; while in the latter, the dreamer may 
experience a similar occurrence, but usually just escapes being killed. During sleep a 
person’s ‘gordi (also ‘g2:rdi, spirit) is released and may in human or totemic form 
wander at will through the bush and possibly meet a ‘ma:mu. If, in the dream, 
the ‘gordi is killed and taken away to the ‘ma:mu’s cave of bones to be eaten, it is 
considered a bad omen and some ill-fortune will soon befall the dreamer. Some- 
times, because of a narrow escape from a ‘ma:mu, the dreamer will awaken in a cold 
sweat. In sleep a person has no control whatsoever over his ‘gordi. But the 
happenings of the dream (‘tjuku, the same as ‘tjukubi, the ancestral times or more 
correctly the ‘eternal dream-time’) are believed to be actual experiences. For 
example : 


‘yukuba ‘anayu'dzula ‘tjuku'ya:rint ‘yariva ‘nayant 
dreaming man, sleeper dream/lying down lying down/see (in the dream) 
‘jalaygu ‘na:gula ‘wonara =‘ma:mu:. 


“use his mind” gazing steadily following ‘ debil.’ 


The dreamer in his experience uses his mind (‘jalaygu) in such a way that he 
sees himself personified in the ‘gordi, that is his spirit and animator. He has a 
“hole ” in the centre of his face so that his mind may see the ‘ma:mu. His material 
body is ‘‘ as dead,” while the spiritual continues “‘ living.”’ It is interesting to note, 
that it is believed that the cause of oversleeping is attributed to the late return 
of one’s ‘gordi from an adventure. A person is never awakened abruptly in his 
sleep, since his spirit may be some distance away and unable to return at once. 
If he were, and the spirit could not get back in time, he would soon become ill and 
die. 
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All through life, in waking as in sleeping, and in the ‘tjukubi times, the ‘gordi 
or human being has always been antagonistic towards the ‘ma:mu. Yet, when the 
‘gordt is ultimately released at death an association takes place between the two. 
Leaving the grave the dead man’s spirit meets the ‘ma:mu and joins them in nightly 
exploits. However, there are no specific cases recorded of the ‘gordi indulging in 
cannibalistic orgies as do the malignant spirits. 

Apart from the above human-like ‘ma:mu, there are ‘kadana'’ma:mu, which 
are falling stars (some of these are ‘Wonambi) ; hairy ‘ma:mu, in human shape but 
for a thick covering of fur, very large eyes and completely black body; and the 
rainbow coloured ‘ma:mu of human shape. Little mention is made of these, except 
that they may be seen only by ‘kinkin. In addition to this array there is the above- 
mentioned ‘yeni ‘ma:mu. This seems to be of ‘tjukubi origin as no mention of it 
appears in dreams or stories of to-day. It is said by the elders that ‘ma:mu assume 
the bird shape of ‘yeni. However, there is some fear of it among certain people, 
who perform a rite and chant to keep them away. Two people sit one on each side 
of a small mound of sand ; as they sing they take a handful of sand at a time and let 
it fall-through the fingers. The fall of sand, together with the formule sung keep 
away the ‘yeni ‘ma:mu. One of the songs is: 


‘ma:mu ‘yeni ‘luma'luma ‘nanberi'nanberi ‘nani ‘luma'luma 
“debil’ bird get up a pubic hair get up 
‘nanberi'nanbert ‘ma:mu: ‘yeni 

a “debil’ bird. 


Note.—(a) To dance in a hopping manner with heels close together, similar to 
the hopping of a bird. 


Although most people know what ‘ma:mu look like in appearance, because they 
have had contact with them in dreams, they have not had actual experiences in the 
waking life. But only the ‘kinkin may see and converse with these spirits. The 
latter cannot hurt him and may sometimes even help the ‘kinkin in certain matters. 
The native doctor can easily kill ‘ma:mu, which he roasts well so that their poisonous 
juices escape ; and then, throwing away their entrails (‘murinba) and other internal 
organs, he eats the meat which is black ; it is said that they taste like kangaroo meat. 
By reason of his special initiation the ‘kinkin is able to cure people who are possessed 
of ‘ma:mu. Thus: 

“ , . kinkin'du ‘slant ‘wonint ‘buyant ‘gudjani 

“ , ,mative doctor/‘ pull him out ’(a) follow hit (’ma:mu) burn up 

‘warunga ‘gambara ‘wi:a'riyani, ‘tjuda ‘njina ‘wonin’am.. . 

in a fire cook it nothing left, many (‘ma:mu) sitting everywhere. . . 


” 


” 


Note.—(a) ‘ilani, to pull out, refers to the removing of ‘ma:mu from a patient. 
With the help of another ‘kinkin he sucks them out (‘gu:in’djinars). 


There is also much esoteric lore dealing with the ‘ma:mu, which is known only 
to 'kinkin. It refers mostly to the removal of the kidneys or liver. 
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The ‘ma:mu not only exist now, but did exist in the ancestral ‘tjukubi times. 
They, like the ancestral beings, are eternal. There are many mythological references 
to these spirits, nearly every ancestral being having come in contact with a ‘ma:mu 
who was generally an old man or woman. In almost every case they assumed the 
shape of an ordinary human being. The following are a few such references ; others 
have been mentioned above. 


One afternoon an old man ‘ma:mu comes into a certain water-hole where a tribal 
elder sits meditating. The latter asks the newcomer whence he has come; the 
former replies that he comes from a far distant tribe. The ‘ma:mu sits down with the 
old man, and smoothing out the sand before them they begin to trace water-hole 
routes upon it and tell each other ‘tjukubi. The ‘ma:mu takes the lead and tells a 
long ‘ yarn’ about imaginary ‘tjukubi happenings until in shear boredom the old 
man drops off to sleep. Awaiting his chance, the ‘ma:mu pulls out from his anus, 
‘guna'ja:luyga, a ‘ka:ndi (stone) knife and cuts a horizontal line across his eye sockets, 
from cheek-bone to cheek-bone. He then kills the man, cooks him and eats him. 
The groove or depression across the eyes under the brow-ridge with the crows-feet 
at the corner of each eye, a characteristic somewhat more accentuated in Desert 
aborigines than in Europeans, was formed by this '7juku ‘tjilbt ‘ma:mu. 


’Tjilbi (old man) ‘Tulina, a giant ancestral being, has a wife and two children who 
live at ‘ga:bi 'Bagalin. One day when out hunting, he sees two ‘ma:mu ‘di:djt which 
he tries to kill; but he is able to get only one. He knows however, that the other 
is not far away because he broke its leg. Cooking the ‘ma:mu, he returns to his 
family. The children run out to see the ’ma:mu meat and break off one of the hands 
which takes a peculiar shape when roasted, i.e. the fingers folded with the little and 
third fingers overlapping. Holding it up, one of the children shows it to the mother. 
Immediately ‘Minma 'Tulina, who is a ‘ma:mu, knows to whom it belongs, since 
she was a mother’s sister to the ‘ma:mu ‘di:dji killed by her husband. She knocks 
it out of the child’s hand, so that it falls at some distance from her, and picking up her 
‘dali or head-pad she goes away without saying a word. ‘77tlbi ’Tulina gives ‘ma:mu 
meat to his children, and his breasts becoming large, he suckles them as would a 
mother. Later, leaving his two children at the camp, he starts out to track the lame 
‘ma:mu which escaped him. After many adventures he reaches ‘Wedran'bidal, 
where there is a big cave which is the home of the ‘ma:mu. Using a ‘wilt spear he 
pokes it down the entrance to the cave and tramples on other holes in which the mob 
of ‘ma:mu live. Then with a rush the latter come out of their holes and break his 
‘wilt; like ants they swarm over the giant until they drag him down full length 
on the ground. Then the lame ‘ma:mu demands the penis and testes ; the others 
pull these organs out of ‘Tudina and give them to him. They squeeze his large 
breasts and find that milk comes out. By this they know that he has children. 
The ‘tjukubi continues, telling how the ‘ma:mu start out on a ‘wa:nmala in search 
of the children ; the latter are eventually saved by their mother’s brothers who are 
also ‘ma:mu and ‘kinkin. Many of the ‘ma:mu perish, their bodies being metamor- 
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phosed along the track from ‘Bagalan to ‘Nundon and on to ‘Wedrunbi, near 
"Wedran' lidal. 

‘Di:djit "Windaru and 'Gabali (grandmother) ‘Kandjilu (both possibly of the 
bandicoot or opossum families) live in the ‘ja:bu (hilly) country beyond the Spinifex. 
"Windaru goes out hunting, but while he is away his grandmother visits her husband 
"Wad: 'Wiri:l (opossum) who lives in a hollow ‘gudal’jela tree and persuades him 
to return to her home. On his return ‘Windaru is told by ‘Kandjilu to make his own 
fire and camp by himself. This he does. The next morning he awaits the going out 
of his ‘gabali, and when she is well away comes into her camp and kills ‘Wiri:l, 
setting fire to the windbreak. ‘Kandjilu sees the smoke and returns quickly, sees 
her grandson and tries to hit him with her ‘wana ; but the latter dodges and runs 
away. The ‘gabalt then goes off to a distant ‘ga:b1, and sitting down on the sand 
loudly exclaims, ‘‘’ba: ‘ba:!’’ This summons to her all the ’ma:mu, who come 
to her from each direction. When they are seated she tells them what has happened, 
and all begin to wail for the dead man. They then hold an ‘imma. From the 
distance they hear ‘Windaru laughing. Goaded by this they set out to kill the 
grandson. Coming near him they try to catch hold of him, but 'Windaru dodges in 
and out, ‘aray’ga:diy, escaping them each time they nearly have him. He then 
climbs into a tree, while the ‘ma:mu cluster round the base. ‘Windaru “ takes” 
‘waray'a, the tree, into the sky with all the ‘ma:mu still clinging on. When he is 
high enough he shakes, ‘jurt’djiyant, the tree so that the ‘ma:mu and the ‘gabali 
fall to the ground and are instantly killed. Their bodies were metamorphosed into 
granite boulders, while smaller ‘ka:ndi (or stone knives) were the teeth of the ‘ma:mu 
which were knocked out in the fall. The ‘imma held by the ‘ma:mu and ‘Kandjilu 
is said to have been performed at ‘ga:bs’Meriy (the place of the dead). Aborigines 
in the stony country (the ‘Nalia) still carry out this ‘imma. Painted in a distinctive 
manner with black ochre, they form a long row and dance jumping up and down. 
One of the songs is: 

‘ma:mu: ‘ygundju ‘gudu ‘wiljurara ‘wiljurara ‘bagara 'maijalin'ga:di 

‘debil’ leg bone one west way west way get up going away.(a) 

Note.—({a) They get up to hunt ’Windaru. 

But apart from the above ‘ma:mu ‘inma held by aborigines who represent 
‘ma:mu, the actual spirits hold ceremonies out in the bush or near their caves and 
blow-holes. Groups of hunters returning after dusk say that they have heard these 
spirits singing. According to one man, 

“ . . "bina "ja:la'ringula 'gada 'ka:la'rigu ‘inma’gu 
..ear hole head hair bristling in fear (’ma:mu) ceremony/ 
‘guli'gulira ‘inma’ bud3zu ‘gula'burin ‘guliva ‘di:dja'burin 
hearing § ceremony/like one/feeling frightened hear this a child/feel like(a) 
‘umbun' arira ‘yulu ‘nuwanba ‘gulira. ..” 
as if excreta come out frightened don’t like it hearing (ceremony). . .’ 
Note.—(a) The narrator says that he was so frightened when he heard the 
singing that he felt as if he were a child. 
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‘Ma:mu'du, the important water-hole and ceremonial site for all the ‘ma:mu, 
has been mentioned above. The ’Wadi 'Gudjara came in contact with ‘ma:mu 
there ; and ‘Keniga, by using a ‘Kabitjt as a decoy, killed an old ’ma:mu woman. 

It is as a rule only at dusk and during the night that the Ooldea people feel 
fear of the ‘ma:mu. In the day-time they are willing to talk about them, recall 
their appearance and wanderings. Children, by dusting their faces with flour, play 
at ‘ma:mu on the outskirts of the main camp. The belief in ‘ma:mu and the fear 
thereof, are traits that have apparently come down from ‘tjukubi times. The concept 
of the ‘ma:mu is only remotely connected with and incidental to death. At Ooldea, 
there is little fear of the dead, as precautionary measures have been taken by the 
deceased’s relatives and those at the burial,14” while the ‘gordi is only “‘ free” for 
some few months until it is caught by the ‘kinkin. However, in its period of freedom, 
it does associate with the ‘ma:mu whom these Desert people term “ debil-debil.” 
It may then be called ‘ma:mu-'gordi. Among the women, some confusion occurs 
when telling ‘ma:mu stories, and the spirit is sometimes termed '’ma:mu-'gordt when 
it is actually a ‘ma:mu. But among the men the demarcations existing between the 
‘ma:mu and ‘gordi are well defined. The distinction between the two is made more 
clear by a large series of native drawings obtained from adults and children of both 
sexes. 

In the period during which the ‘gordi associates with ‘ma:mu, a man may dislike 
going near a recent grave ; this dislike may even warrant the ‘gordi’s being termed 
a ‘‘ frightening grave spirit.” But that isall. There is not present that deep-rooted 
fear that is displayed for the ‘ma:mu—the fear of being bitten and eaten by these 
spirit-cannibals. In the many dreams, stories and songs collected on ‘gordi and 
‘ma:mu, it is never the former that kills or harms man. On the contrary, quite 
often the ‘gordi of a deceased man may help his relatives or reveal certain forthcoming 
events to the ‘kinkin. But its being termed ‘ma:mu-'gordi is simply explained. 
The spirit at death is released from the body and enters a spiritual world wherein the 
‘ma:mu too roam at will. The ‘gordt’s association with the latter is inevitable, as 
their spirit-life brings them close together. The necessity for the ‘gordi to indulge 
in normal pursuits makes him a companion of the malignant spirits. From this 
association he is taken when at last he is caught by the ‘kimkin. Subsequently, 
upon leaving the latter, he does not again come into contact with ‘ma:mu. 

The ‘ma:mu has only two contacts with the grave ; firstly in its association with 
the ‘gordi mentioned above, and secondly that it may haunt a new grave 
independently of the ‘gordi so that it may feed on the corpse. At Ooldea, it does not 
appear that the notion of the ‘ma:mu as a malignant spirit, a killer and devourer of 
men, developed out of the fear of the dead and of the deceased’s ‘gordi. Rather 
did it develop independently from that, and in conjunction with the cultural environ- 
ment. During the day-time the Desert aborigine knows every inch of his surrounding 


147 For examples, see Berndt, R. M., and Johnston, T. Harvey, op. cit., p. 195—that is, 
tying of deceased’s spear arm; massaging of boys; and the widow speaking to the ‘gordi of her 
dead husband. 
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country, its foliage and physiographical peculiarities, its animal, reptile and bird- 
life ; and within those bounds there is little with which he is unable to cope. But at 
night these familiar bushes, tree trunks, and looming sand-ridges assume alien 
shapes; the oppressive silence accentuates all the unaccountable rustlings, cries 
and sounds. To lie awake and listen to the desert silence is to create an imagery 
which has its expression in a fear of the unknown. In this case the unknown is the 
inexplicable. The weird cries; the sound of teeth gnashing, of sticks beating one 
upon the other, of a long-drawn intermittent whistle, the swish of a current of air 
or a long-drawn howl; all those unaccountable nocturnal noises which make one 
pause to listen, and try to attribute it to some bird or animal. And when this cannot 
be done a fear grows, which takes its tangible expression in the belief that such 
cries and sounds are brought about by supernatural beings. After a ceremony 
the rhythmic chanting will echo for long hours through the still night ; and often this 
echo is said to be a ‘ma:mu ‘inma held at some cave or blow-hole. So from these 
sounds grew the conception of the ‘ma:mu; malignant because of the fear those 
sounds created within the individual. Sociologically the ‘ma:mu is an explanation 
of that which lies outside their knowledge of the night and its sounds. Its function 
is to explain also other inexplicable happenings which cannot be attributed to logic 
or to magic. It gives the community as a whole a psychological relief and diverts 
vague fears into a conventional channel. It gives them, so to speak, a common 
cause of fear which is not a neurosis nor in any way pathological, but a thoroughly 
healthy outlet. It makes for cohesion within the group, while its disintegrative 
effects are hardly, if at all, apparent. The only people within the society who are 
exempt from such assertions are the ’kinkin, who by reason of their mystic initiation 
have access to ‘gordi and 'ma:mu alike. But they are psychologically to some degree 
less restricted than the ordinary members of the group. They are thinking rather 
beyond than within the traditional dictates of their society. And it is by reason of 
this and of community opinion on the whole that they retain their positions as 
‘kinkin. It might be said that they are institutionalized reactionaries who owe their 
very existence and the practice of their profession to the state of public opinion. 


The ’ma:mu then, is an integral part of Ooldea society, with its main function 
that of crystallizing nocturnal fears and other happenings inexplicable by logic. 
Its essence is ‘tyjukubi and it must remain a companion of Ooldea people as long as the 
belief survives in the ancestral beings and the eternal “ dream-time.”’ 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 
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ARANDA GRAMMAR 


By T. G. H. STREHLOW 


(Continued from Vol. XIV, No. 1) 


131. (5) Particles. 

Colloquial Aranda, like colloquial Greek and colloquial German, rejoices in a 
wealth of particles. Very few sentences in an Aranda address are free from particles— 
those little aids for conveying lighter or deeper shades of meaning to spoken sentences. 
In narrative passages these particles, as in Greek, are used much more sparingly. 


It is not always easy to assign an exact meaning to a particle occurring in a 
given sentence: Aranda idiom is the sole arbiter whether this or that particle is to 
be employed. On the other hand, no native speaker would feel his conversation and 
his casual stories to be complete unless they flourished their particles in a 
multitudinous array. 


An attempt has been made below to assign a clearly distinguished force to every 
existing Aranda particle. But at the same time it is necessary to state in advance 
that in actual practice such a clear division in meaning is not always easy to establish : 
current usage is the main deciding factor, and it is therefore current usage which 
determines the particle that is to be employed in any given instance. 


The following is the complete list of Aranda particles : 


132. -d@wa (A.D. only). Cf. also §128 above. 


-awa is really an adverb meaning “ only,’ “just,” and therefore the A.D. 
equivalent of “‘ wara,”’ which is the corresponding term in the other Aranda dialects. 
However, the Alitera Dialect employs -awa in every type of sentence, even where 
no limiting adverb seems to be required by the sense. 


As a result, -awa in most A.D. sentences has no limiting force at all, and becomes 
a mere expletive particle with no definite discernible meaning. This superfluous 
-awa particle is one of the easiest identification marks of the Alitera Dialect. 

The general effect produced by this constant repetition of -awa is somewhat 
similar to that produced by the needless reiteration of ‘‘ just ” in English by nervous 
speakers. E.g., “I just want to tell you that I just don’t like you coming here. 
You just listen to me now,” etc. 


Instances of the use of -awa as a particle in A.D. tnay be found in my Collected 
A.D. Legends passim, . 


E 
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133. Very occasionally ‘‘ wara ” is used as a particle in the other Aranda dialects, 
and then loses its limiting power to a considerable extent. This use, however, is 
practically confined to such expressions as 

kyara wara=just a good size; quite a fair size; large. 

kurka wara=such a little thing ; little (adj.), a little (adv.). 

ntjara wara=quite a good number; many, much. 


134. -bdka, -bitka. 
These two particles have two main uses : 

(i) “if.” When these particles have the meaning of “ if,” they are attached 
to the subjects (sometimes to the objccts !) of the clauses whose verbs are 
in one of the conditional moods of the Aranda conjugations. -baka (or 
-buka) is not a true conjunction, however, since the clause containing a verb 
in a conditional mood will be a complete “ if ’-clause even when -baka 
(-buka) does not appear in it. 

E.g., jiyabaka lamaya, aja erina tutjina=If I go, I him shall-strike. 
Le., if I go, I shall strike him. 
erantabika pitjimaya, jiga albutjina=he-only-if comes, I shall- 
go-away. 
I.e., Only if he comes, shall I go away. 
In both of the above sentences Aranda could omit -baka without injury to 
the meaning. 

(ii) ‘‘ perhaps.”” The two above particles have this meaning when they are 
found in sentences whose verbs are not in one of the conditional moods of 
the Aranda conjugation. Sometimes it is difficult to find a good English 
equivalent for these two particles, since the meaning al perhaps ”’ may at 
times vanish almost completely. 

E.g., fuya jiyabaka ekurauna lamara=perhaps J to-him should go. 
I.e., Well, perhaps J should go to him. 
jiyabaka albéa—Well, let me go away. 


135. -béta (mainly in S.A.). 

-bdta in S.A. has much the same force as E.A., N.A. -guna, or W.A. -guia. Some- 
times -bota gives emphasis to the word to which it has been appended ; but more 
often it is a mere expletive particle, similar to the Greek connective particle 3é. 

E.g., wéfabdta era pitjima=again he comes (wofa=again). 

lélanttnambéta=he (just) keeps on walking. 


136. bula (mainly in W.A.). 
Bula is, strictly speaking, a conjunction (§181) ; but in Western Aranda “ bula ” 


is used so frequently as the second word in a sentence that in many cases it becomes 
a mere expletive particle. Or perhaps we should say, that it becomes an almost 
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meaningless connective, and thus comes to fulfil a function similar to that rendered in 
many Greek sentences by the ubiquitous particle 3é. 

E.g., jiga bula litjina=I shall just go; I shall go. 

When “ dula”’ is used as a particle and follows one of the personal pronouns, 
it sometimes coalesces with the pronoun which precedes it, and then causes the stress 
to be shifted to the second syllable of the pronoun in question. 

E.g., untéoula=(but) you=Greek ob 38é. 

erdbula=(but) he=Greek 6 3é. 
(On awdbula, see above, §126.) 


Note.—Kukatja and Pintubi men, when trying to speak in the neighbouring 
language of Western Aranda, seem to regard “ bula’’’ as a necessary adjunct to every 
Aranda sentence. 


On my trip to the Kintore Range in 1932 I had as my sole companion:a Pintubi 
man called Lilitjukurba, whom I found a particularly useful guide particularly 
because of his (limited) knowledge of Aranda. It was quite amusing to hear 
Lilitjukurba talking Aranda: scarcely a sentence passed his lips which did not 
have “‘ bula”’ tucked away inside it. Thus, I asked him once who had been the 
ancestor at a totemic site that we had just passed. He replied, “ Nala bula 
arygytji anaka (=W.A. nala arugutja naka)=“ there were women here.” Or, on 
stumbling across a tiny gutter one night, he remarked gravely: “ Ndna biila dilb2i,” 
ie. ‘‘ This is a creek-bed.”” (The proper W.A. sentence would have been “ ndnatéa 
ulbata.””) Since there are no creeks of any size in the territory of the Pintubi, 
Lilitjukurba may be forgiven for having used the wrong word for “ gutter.” 


137. -guta, -gilia. 

-guta occurs mainly in W.A., though it is also found occasionally in some of 
the other dialects. It is a strengthening particle, whose exact force varies con- 
siderably. 

In Western Aranda it is commonly attached to the present optative I, whose 
force it strengthens. 

E.g., nuna léaguta !=let us go! 

erina imbéaguta !=let’s leave him ! 

-guia is very frequently attached to the W.A. awa=yes (§126) to denote pleased 
or eager confirmation of a statement. Thus “‘ awdgyia” is commonly used when a 
white person, who has proved a difficult subject for instruction, finally repeats 
correctly the information given to him by his native informants. It is used also by a 
man to whom another person relates for his verification a story or a fact which both 
persons know well: “ awaguia”’ then signifies that the listener agrees fully and 
wholeheartedly with every detail that he hears, and can testify to its absolute accuracy. 


(Note.— Jdugiina is similarly used in other Aranda dialects.) 
In other instances, the force of -guia varies and is not always easy to determine. 


No instances can be given here, as a whole paragraph of a Western Aranda conversa- 
tion would have to be given in order that the context might throw light on the 
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various meanings of -guia. The particle, however, usually has a strengthening, 
emphasizing force. Only on rare occasions does it signify some concession on the 
part of the speaker. 


138. -giina. 
-guna is the common N.A. and E.A. equivalent of W.A. -guia and S.A. -bota. 
Its force is 
(i) Affirmative and strengthening. 
(ii) Merely connective. (Cf. Greek 3é.) 
In its first function it is frequently attached as a suffix to optative and imperative 
verb forms. E.g., mydkera indtliwtagiina (A.D.)=let us lie down. 
Instances of the use of -guna in its second function can be found passim in the 
direct speech passages of N.A. and E.A. legends and traditions. 
(On “ jauguna,” see above, §126.) 


139. -gila. 
-gula means “ supposedly.” 
E.g., afagula ldkina albmélaka=“ 1 supposedly said so,” i.e. ‘‘ I am supposed 
to have said so.” 
atya némalagila mbaraka era ilama=man this one did (it) he claims. 
I.e., “ He claims that this man did it.” (‘ tlama’”’ is here translated 
as “claims” and not as “says,” because the reported statement 
contains the particle -gula=“ supposedly ’’). 


140. -kd. 

-ka is a concessive particle, which often denotes a grudging concession. 

The full description of a situation in which -ka is employed will make its use 
quite clear. Two men, let us suppose, are speaking of the return of their absent 
friend. One man may say, “‘ Why, I thought he would be here now.”’ To which 
the other replies, with an air of superior knowledge, ‘‘ Oh, but he won’t be coming 
yet for a long time.” This last sentence would be rendered in Aranda as 

dnmaké era pitjitjina=lit. ‘“ only-at-some-future-time will he come.” 
(4nma=at some future time.) 

Another good instance of -ka as a concessive particle is to be found in the 
somewhat boastful use of such a word as “‘ jfyakd” to denote personal superiority 
over other people. “‘ Jiyakd”’ was a favourite exclamation of my native informant 
Kolbarinja. At my Arltunga camp in 1935 I complained to him more than once that 
some of my Eastern Aranda informants were men too old to tell any legends 
coherently ; and I used to add at such moments some words of praise for the intel- 
ligence of the Hale River men, whose story-telling was admirable in its clearness and 
vividness. Kolbarinja, who was the star relater of the Hale River legends, used to 
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draw himself up proudly on such occasions, and exclaim “ Jéiyaké!”’ i.e. “ Ah, but 
then, that was J/” 


141. hdlla. 

“ kalla”’ is really an adverb meaning “already” (§119). But “kalla” in 
Aranda is overworked to the same extent as “‘ schon’ is in colloquial German. Its 
force accordingly has frequently become weakened to such an extent that it cannot 
be translated at all into English without causing the English sentence to sound 
absurd. As a particle “‘ kalla”’ is a meaningless expletive. 


142. -ldma. 
-lama is a common particle which has the force approximately of ‘‘ perhaps.” 
E.g., Inunjalama era pitjitjina=perhaps to-morrow he will come. 
Tuyalama kwatja untitjina—Perhaps (‘‘ {uya’’ itself means ‘ perhaps ”’) 
rain will come, perhaps it is going to rain. 
Awélama=“ yes, I s’pose.”” (Cf. §126.) 


”? 


143. -léa. 
The force of this particle is purely interrogative. 
E.g., Kwdtja erdloa(i) >=‘‘ The water ?”’ i.e., ‘‘ Where is this water you have 
been talking about?” 
Kwitjaléa(i) ?>=‘‘ Water ?” i.e., ‘‘ Where is the water?” 
Erdloa(i) >=‘ He ?”’ i.e., “‘ Where is he?” 


Note.—In all these cases the vocative ending -at may be given to the particle, 
since the whole phrase has the value of a surprised exclamation. 


144. -ma. 
-ma is a common interrogative particle. Sometimes -ma is added even to the 
interrogative pronouns. 
E.g., Ndnama ulbaia era ?=Is this the creek ? 
Dilama diy’ ertna ’rdka ?=Who saw the man? 


145. -ntdma. 

This is really a conjunction (§176) ; but in most Aranda dialects it is used so 
frequently without any special force as a conjunction that it can be classed as a 
connective particle that has no meaning at all. It then fulfils the same duty of 
linking individual sentences together within the same paragraph as is exercised by 
the other particles -guna and -bota. (Cf. the Greek use of 3é.) 


This connective use of -ntama can be shown in thousands of examples in my 
Collected Aranda Legends. 
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More rarely -ntama is linked with the other particle -toa, and -ntamatoa then 
acquires .a concessive meaning. E.g., Wérrantimatéa kénna=“a boy, however, 
is useless (—konna).” 


146. -fdda. 

This particle is frequently added to those verbal Conditional Moods which end 
in -ya. The -baka of the personal pronouns is usually omitted in such a case. The 
force of -fada is explanatory, and can be translated as “ since ”’ or “‘ in case.” 

E.g., Eva kalla pitjimdyajdda unta albai=Since he is coming now, you had 

better go. (Lit., . . . you go away.) 

Nuna parpa pmarauna albutjika kalla iguéramdyajdda=Let us return 
home quickly since night is descending even now. 

Nuna nala karalama inkata pitjitjindyajdda=We are waiting here in case 
the chief should come. 


147. -thka. 

This is the explanatory particle. Its force is akin to the colloquial English 
phrases “ you see,” or ‘‘ well, you see, it’s like this.” -¢aka is very frequently linked 
with the present optative II in Aranda. 


. __ f Well, you see, you should have asked me. 
E.g., Jiyanatiha pmareikana wnta != Well, why ever did you not ask me / 


Evdrpatgka pitjicikana !=O if only he would come himself ! 


148. -titja, -téa. (Cf. §73.) 

These two particles emphasize the words to which they are appended. They 
have the same effect as underlining such words would have in a written language. 
But whereas the English reader, when reading out aloud an underlined word, has to 
raise his voice for emphasis, the Aranda speaker can, because of the natural force of 
the appended -titja or -toa, keep his voice at his ordinary speech level. 

E.g., ndlatéa era indaka=here he slept. (This sentence could be translated as 

“It is here that he slept.’’) 


jiyatttjagyta léa=well, perhaps I had better go! (Notice the double 
emphasis (-titja and -gusa) on “ jiya.’’) 


149. -rinja. (A.D. only.) 
-rinja is an A.D. emphasizing particle. It has much the same force as -titja 
and -toa above. 


E.g., A.D. erdrinja kdya=W.A. erdrpatéa kinna=“ He himself was bad,’ i.e., 
“It was he himself who was the culprit.” 
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150. “{whare han. only). 


These are two A.D. suffix-particles. They possess a certain demonstrative force, 
which in English would best be conveyed by emphasizing the words to which they 
belong. (W.A. uses -titja, -toa for the same purpose.) 

E.g., ndnu(w)ira (A.D.) =W.A. nanatitja, nanatoa=this. 

kiibuja(w)ina (A.D.)=W.A. kurk’ indoratoa=very small; a very little. 
(A.D. kubuja=W.A. kurka=small.) 

-(w)dya often has the same force as -dwa in A.D., particularly when it is attached 
to words signifying a small quantity. Frequently both -(w)wna and -awa are 
attached to a word in A.D.—always in the form -(w)tindwa. 

E.g., bétja(w)andw’ =“ just a very little” ; “just a miserable bit of a thing.” 

(A.D. bétja=small, little.) 


Note.—When the w is dropped in these two particles, the initial -v- of -(w)una 
and -(w)wra does not amalgamate with the preceding final -a. Hence in such words 
as 


jtyatiya (=I) 
hiibujaiina (=small) 
-au- represents two separate vowels, NOT a diphthong. 


151. VIII. Postpositions and Postpositional Suffixes. 


Aranda has no real prepositions, i.e. ‘‘ words placed befere a noun or pronoun to 
show its relation to some other word of the sentence.”’ In their stead we find the 
native language employing “‘ postpositions’’ and “‘ postpositional suffixes,”’ i.e. 
words and suffixes possessing the force of prepositions which are placed after or 
attached to the nouns and adjectives which they govern. 

The Aranda postpositions and postpositional suffixes fall into two groups : 

(1) Postpositions and postpositional suffixes which are attached to the nominative 
cases of nouns and adjectives, and to the possessive cases of personal pronouns. These 
are 


152. -albiila. 


-albula=up to, as far as. 
E.g., jdtalbiéla=up to the present day (ljata=to-day). 
pmdralbiila up to the camp. (pmara=camp.) 


Note.—Sometimes -albula is linked with the postpositional suffix -wna (§165). 
E.g., pm@ratinalbiila etna erina lwnaka=they chased him up-to-the-camp. At 
other times -albula is attached to the possessive case of the noun which it governs. 
E.g., péttakalbiila etna erina lunaka=they chased him as-far-as-the-mountain. The 
difference between the two constructions mentioned in this Note may be stated thus : 

“ pmérainalbila’’ means “right up to the camp and into it”; “ 
on the other hand, signifies ‘‘ right up to the mountain, and there. they gave up a 
pursuit.” 
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153. -gdta. 
-léla. 
-gata=with, equipped with ; -icla=with ; accompanied by; by means of. 
E.g., ndagdta=with a spouse (husband or wife). 

ckiivagdta=with him (her). 

kdtjialéla=with a child. 

irtjdta kydvaléla—with a large spear. 

kdtjia ekivaléla—with her (his) child; with the child. 


Note I.—The last instance brings out an interesting point. All the post- 
positional suffixes in class 1 use only the possessive case of the personal pronouns, 
irrespective of its sense in any particular sentence, i.e. irrespective of whether the 
word that has the form of the possessive case of a personal pronoun is actually used 
as a personal pronoun or whether it is used rather in the function of a possessive 
adjective or of the definite article. 


The following examples will make this point quite clear : 


aja, fya=1; with me=nwukalela, nukagata. 

katja nuka=my child ; with my child= =katjia nukalela, katja nukagata. 

katjia era=the child ; ‘with the child =katja ekuralela, katyia ekuragata. 

katjia ekura=his child ; with his child=katjia ekuralela, katjia ekuragata. 

era=he, she, it ; with him, her, it=ekuralela, ekuragata. 

katjia nukana, katjia nukara=my own child; with my own child=khatjia 
nukanagata, katja nukaragata, katjia nukanalela, katja nukaralela. 


Note II.—-lela and -gata are not synonymous. -lela is the more commonly 
used suffix of the pair; -gata is more limited in its application. -/ela is, broadly 
speaking, used whenever either “ together with ” or “ by means of ” can be substituted 
for ‘‘ with” in a given sentence. -gata denotes a more intimate and personal tie : 
it binds together as it were two persons who always belong together ; and it is also 
employed when mention is made of personal possessions which are carried about by 
the owner. Thus Aranda says 

“ Atua alkutagata, ilapagata, garragata, mannagata, uragata uniulabuma’” =“ a 
man is walking about with his shield, his axe, his meat, his vegetable food, or his 
firewood.”” For all these things are personal possessions which he carries about on 
his person. It would be quite wrong to use alkutalela, ilapalela, garralela, mannalela, 
or uralela in this sentence ; for the -/ela forms would mean that the man was going 
for a walk accompanied by his shield, axe, meat, vegetable food, or firewood. 

Similarly, Aranda says, “‘ jiya tjinna nukalela pallanama”’ for ‘‘ 1 am walking 
about with my friend ’’: -lela is used because my friend and I are not inseparable. 
“ IT go for a walk with my wife,’’ on the other hand, can be either “ jiya noa nukagata 
pallanama ”’ or “ jiga noa nukalela pallanama”’ : husband and wife, on the one hand, 
belong together, and on the other hand, are not continuously i in each other’s company 
but can move about independently. 

Finally, “ ——— eva katjiagata nama" means ‘ the woman is (inseparably) 
with child,” i.e. “the woman is pregnant”; “ araya mala era kurkagata nama’ 
means “ the fentate euro is pregnant ” (lit. ‘is with a little one’). On the other 
hand “ arugutja era katjialela nama ”’ means ‘‘ the woman is (sitting) with her child,” 
and “ araya mala eva kurkalela nama’’ means “‘ the female euro is (there) with her 
young. 
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154. -ginja. 
-vdba. 
Both suffixes mean “ without,” “ lacking in.” 
E.g., draginja=without fire. 

tjinna ektraginja=without his friends. 
mdntarardba=without clothes. 
ektivardba=without him, without her. 


Note.—This suffix -guwnja occurs in some of the forms of the negative voices of 
verbs, e.g. aja tutjinagunja=I shall not hit. 


155. -tbéra. 
-ibéva=about ; because of; upon; from... on. 
E.g., drugitjibéva etna tirurirdka=about a woman they fought. (tururivaka 


comes from turuma=to fight.) 
ehiiribéva =thereupon. 


Note.—This suffix is often attached to the preterite participle of verbs. 


E.g., ilkiimalibéra=upon having eaten, as a result of having eaten (s/kumala= 
having eaten). 
kwatja ’ntjimalibéra era ménderdka=upon drinking (lit. upon having 
drunk) the water he became ill. 


156. -kafdna. 

-kafina=instead of, mistaken for. 

E.g., Tjilpakajéna era girr’ evéna intinaka=“‘ He speared the bandicoot 
(=gurra) instead of a native cat.” (tj#lpa=native cat). The only 
meaning this sentence can have to the native listener is that of “ he 
speared the bandicoot, thinking that it was a native cat, mistaking it 
for a native cat.” 

If ‘‘ instead of ” was equivalent to “in place of,” the Aranda man would 
have to use -gunja instead of -kajina, viz. “ tjilpagunja, gurra wara 
era intanaka’’ =“ Not a cat, only a bandicoot did he spear.” 

‘* Mérakajdna jina albuka ”’ =‘‘ Mistaking-it-for-well I went away.” 

I.e.=‘‘ I went away, mistakenly thinking that it was the right thing to 
do”; or “ I went away, mistakenly thinking that it was what you 
wanted.” (mara=well; good, pleasing.) 

Ekirakajina=instead of him, instead of her. 


157. -katitja. 


-katutja=up to. 


E.g., ndnakatitja, ndkatitja=up to this point, up to here. (nana=here.) 
ldnbakatitja=up to the armpits. (/anba=arm pit.) 
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158. -kagija, -kagyta. 
-kaguia=because of, for the sake of. 
E.g., ndnakagiia jiya pitjima=I come for the sake of that. 
diya chiirakaguta aja urbia jainama=because of that man I am sending 
a messenger. 
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159. -kitja (A.D. and E.A.). 
-kttja=against, for fear of. 
E.g., A.D. mbélkyunta erina atntljaliéla etdma drugitjakitja, dmbakitja= 
They cover this ¢jurunga-stone with box tree leaves against women, 
against children. (I.e., so that women and children shall not see it.) 


160. -kitjdla. 
-kitjala=in exchange for, instead of. 
E.g., gdrrakitjdla era jiyana manna ndaka=Instead of meat he gave me bread. 
julta ekivanakitjdla ata erina manna nditjina=I shall give him bread in 
return for his goods. 


161. -kfeka (W.A.). 
-kieka=on, into. 
E.g., eva julta ekurana tnnakicka renama=he puts his goods on a tree. 
era danna jitkalakicka ntdya jéma=she grinds grass seeds (to fall) into a 
pitcht (=danna jikala). 

Note.—It is possible that W.A. -kieka is really an old possessive case ending, 
corresponding to the A.D. -kateka. For it should be noted that wherever -kieka 
(which is a rare postposition) is used, the plain possessive case would have been 
sufficient. Thus the first sentence above would be more normally expressed as “ era 
julta ekurana innaka renama. 


162. -la. (Sometimes -tla, -ela, with consequent elision of the final -a of the word 
to which it is attached.) 
-la=at, in, on, upon. 
E.g., ulbdiala=in the creek. 
intjdyala=in the lake; at the lake; upon the lake. 
mbébadérala=on an island. 
innala (also tnnela, tnnila)=upon a tree. 


163. The following idiomatic phrases are of interest. In all cases the two nouns 
in each phrase are in close apposition, and form really one compound noun : 
inna kdntjala=on top of the tree (inna kantja=tree-top). 
tndtantja tndtaydla=at the foot of the tnatantja pole. (tnataya=base of a tree 
or stick; handle.) 
inka tnétala=on the face (or side) of the cliff. (imka=precipitous cliff ; tmeta= 
belly.) 


intjdya mbébala=in the middle of the lake. (intjaya=lake ; mboba=middle). 
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Note I.—If personal pronouns are substituted for the first nouns in these phrases, 
these personal pronouns cannot remain in apposition, but must be put into the 
ive case. If the definite article comes between the’ first and second nouns, 
the definite article similarly must invariably be put into the possessive case ; when 
the definite article comes between two nouns, no apposition is any longer possible, 
and accordingly the first noun together with its definite article must be put into the 
possessive case. Actually only the definite article is declined, not the noun to which 
it belongs (see §2 on the Declension of the Article). Thus we get 
inna ekiira kdntjala=on top of the (that) tree. 
ehiiva tndtayala=at its foot. 


Note II.—In a number of Aranda words -la has become a sort of locative ending ; 
and accordingly it has become fused intimately with the stems of these words to 
which it had been merely attached originally. 


E.g., pdla (for ndpala 2 \this) —here. 
ekita(r)la=there (for “‘ ekirala’’). 
itéala=on the bank (for “ itérala’’). 
pméala=in the camp (for ‘‘ pmdrala’’). 
alkta(r)la=in the sky (for “ alktrala”). 


mde la }=on the knees (for “‘ mbérala’’). 


lia(r)la=in the river (for “ lirrala’”’). 
(See Aranda Phonetics, §§39 and 88.) 


164. -tbiina (N.A., E.A., A.D.). 
-ubuna means “from. ..on.” (Cf. -ibera, above, §155.) 
E.g., A.D. ekirabina=from this (point) on, i.e., thereupon. 
kirkabina=from young on, i.e., from youth onwards. 


165. -tina (W.A. only). 
ila (N.A., E.A., S.A.). 
-tila, -jla (Unmatjera). 
-una, -ula, and -yla=to, into. 
E.g., pmdratina (W.A.), pmédraiila (N.A.), pmdragla (Unm.)=to the camp. 
tljatina (W.A.)=into the house, into the hut. 


ehiivatina or ekiirina (W.A.) __to him, to her (Latin: ad eum, 
ekiivaiila or ekirila (N.A., etc.) i ad eam). 
166. kwdnala. 


kwdnala=“ within,” “inside”; or “‘ deep down,” “ deep within,” 
E.g., réla kwdnala=inside the earth, deep down in the earth. 

ektiva kwdnala=inside him (her, it). 
intjdya ekira kwdnala=down in the lake. 
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167. On kdtninjaka }=on top of. 


kwdninjaka, kwdnaka, etc.=below 


See below, §170: these postpositions are often put after the ablative cases of nouns, 
adjectives and pronouns. 


168. General Observation on the Postpositional Suffixes Listed in this Section. 


In a discussion of the Aranda pronouns (§60) it has been made clear that they 
are probably the best-preserved portion of the native language, and therefore afford 
a fair picture of the original Aranda pronouns. The personal pronouns, in particular, 
exhibit certain strikingly archaic features: they may have been preserved with very 
little change from very ancient times. Hence, we may argue with a fair degree of 
certainty that the joining of the postpositional suffixes listed in this section to the 
possessive cases of the personal pronouns indicates the true and original usage, and 
that it was at first extended to the possessive cases of the nouns and adjectives also. 
Since the possessive cases of the nouns and adjectives, both singular and plural, 
invariably ended in -ka, no difficulty would have been experienced later on in dropping 
this case-termination after the postpositional suffix had been attached to the word in 
question. 

This opinion is supported by the further consideration that the remaining 
postpositions and postpositional suffixes, listed in §169 below, all govern the ablative 
cases not only of the personal pronouns, but also of the adjectives and nouns to which 
they are attached. 


169. (2) Postpositions and Postpositional Suffixes which are Attached to the Ablative 
Cases of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. 


Most of these postpositions can also stand independently in a sentence. They 
are then classed as adverbs. 

The following is a list of these postpositions : 

arkydla=because of. (Used mainly in W.A.) 


E.g., kdtjiaya arkydla ilina iltéraka=because of the child we had an 
altercation. 


minnaya arkydla erdjara atiruka=because of vegetable food they 
had a fight. 


drugila=before, in front of. 


E.g., nukaya arugula=in front of me, before me. 
arugutjaya arugula=before the woman. 
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iykdna=behind ; at the back of. 
E.g., atuaya tykana=behind the man. 
ekuraya tykana=behind him. 
untydra=beyond, on the other side of. 
E.g., ulbataya untydra=beyond the creek. 
Japalpaya untudva=beyond Japalpa. 
niiykara (W.A.), n@ykara (N.A.)=on this side of. 
E.g., péttaya ndykara=on this side of the range. 
Tjéritjdya naykara=on this side of Alice Springs. 
kiita=right at, next to, close by. 
E.g., pmdraya kuta=right at the camp, close by the camp. 
pottaya kuta=next to the range, at the very edge of the range. 
itinja (W.A.), dua (N.A., E.A.)=close to. 
E.g., pmaraya itinja=close to the camp. 
inirraya etua=close to the rock holes. 
tliga=far away from. 
E.g., tjinna ekur’ intjaraya iliga=far away from his friends. 
nunakaya tliya=far away from us. 


gdjala=outside. 
E.g., tljaya gafala=outside (his) hut. 
reoaya gajala—outside the opening. 
ardyakwa, ardqukwa (N.A. mainly) =behind. 
E.g., potta nanaya ardyukwa=behind this range. 
etdppinja(la), etéppala=behind. This is used most commonly in W.A. 
E.g., potta urbaya etoppinja=behind the ridge of the range. (This can be 
translated quite literally into German as “hinter dem 
Gebirgsgrat ’’—‘‘ urba’’ meaning “ Grat,” English “ backbone.’’) 


m0" \la—in amongst, in the midst of. 
E.g., era étnakiya mbébala itndka=he was standing in amongst them. 


Note.—This usage—where “ mbobala ”’ is a true postposition—may be contrasted 
with the other use of “‘ mbobala’’ above (§163), where ‘‘ mboba’”’ is a noun meaning 
“the middle.” Thus we can alter the above sentence from “ eva etnakaya mbobala 
itnaka ’’ to “‘ era etnaka mbobala itnaka.”” ‘‘ Mboba’”’ (the noun) is always used when 
the verb in the sentence is a verb of motion-towards. We then get such sentences 
as “ Era etnaka mbédbaiina (W.A.; N.A. and the other dialects have mbobaula) laka, 
artjanaka, albuka, etc.” =‘‘ He went, ran, returned, etc., into the midst of them.” 


In such cases “‘ mboba”’ is a noun, and “ etnaka ’’ is the possessive case depending 
on this noun. 
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170. ( kdininja(ka). (All Aranda dialects, except S.A.) 

(Cf. §167.) | Rdtninjala. (All Aranda dialects, except S.A.) 

} kdtniga(ka). (Mainly in W.A.) 

kdiniyala. (Mainly in W.A.) 

kdpujala. (S.A. only.) 

aes. (S.A. only.) 

All these postpositions mean “on top of.” 

E.g., péttaya kdtninjaka=on the crest of the mountain. 
arilbaya kdputala (S.A.)=on top of the sandhill. 





Note.—All these postpositions, viz. katninjaka, katninjala, katniyaka, katniyala, 
kapujala, kapujaka, can also take the same construction as that followed by the 
postpositions and postpositional suffixes of the first group, i.e., they can take the 
nominative case of nouns and adjectives and the possessive case of the personal 
pronouns. They take the possessive case of the third personal pronoun even when 
it is used as the definite article. Thus we get 


potta katninjaka=on top of a mountain. 
ehkura katninjala=on top of it. 
artlba ektiva kdpujdla=on top of the sandhill. 


171. kwdninjaka 
kwdnaka 


Kwaninjaka and kwanaka mean “ below.” 


E.g., intiaya kwanaka=below the cave. 
kantjaya kwaninjaka=below the crest. 


Note.—kwanaka frequently has the same meaning as kwanala (see above, §166), 
“ within,” “inside”; or “ deep down,” “ deep within.”” When “ kwanaka”’ has 
the same meaning as “‘ kwanala,’’ it takes the same construction as the latter, i.e. 
it follows the nominative cases of nouns and adjectives and the possessive cases 
of the personal pronouns ; “‘ kwanaka”’ and “‘ kwanala”’ take the possessive case 
of the third personal pronoun even when the latter is performing the function of the 
definite article. 


E.g., ehura kwanala, ekura kwanaka=within him, inside him. 
intia kwanaka=within a cave, deep in a cave. 


172. téppuyabiina (W.A.) } 
tppakdlakdla (N.A.) 


Both postpositions mean “‘ around.” 


E.g., pmaraya toppuyabuya=around the camp. 
jontaya toppakalakala=round about the sleeping-hollow. 
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-tjina (W.A.). 


773: ‘| 4lla (N.A., S.A., E.A.). 


-tjina, -tjila both mean “ from, after.” 
E.g., giruyatjina (W.A.)=after that, thereupon. 
ekiirayatjtla (other dialects)=after that, thereupon. (guruya=ekuraya= 
ablative case of era.) 
lénayatjtna (W.A.), j4nayatjtla (N.A.)=from there. 
pmdrayatjina (W.A.), pmérayatjtla (N.A.)=from the camp. 


lanayatjina etna pmara arbunauna lakala (W.A.) _.from there they 
janayatjila erarea pmara ekyuraula liliwwna (A.D.) had gone to a 
different place. 


174. IX. Conjunctions. 


Conjunctions do not play as important a part in Aranda as they do in many 
other languages. A comparison of Aranda texts with English writings, for instance, 
will reveal that whereas all types of conjunctions are well represented in English, 
Aranda is adequately equipped only with copulative conjunctions: the disjunctive 
conjunctions (e.g., either, or, etc.) are completely absent, and several other classes 
are but poorly represented. This poverty of connectives is, indeed, one of the 
distinguishing marks of Aranda. The following reasons might be suggested to 
explain this poverty of conjunctions in the native language : 


(x) Aranda is a language of participles ; and most English clauses in which a 
finite verb is introduced by a conjunction would be rendered into Aranda by turning 
this finite verb into a participle and omitting the conjunction. 


(2) Aranda is a simple, spoken language, not a highly-elaborated literary 
language like Latin or Greek. By way of comparison it may be noted here that 
similarly the Anglo-Saxon conjunctions are undeveloped as compared with the con- 
junctions that are at the command of Modern English. This deficiency, however, 
is not as apparent in the vigorous heroic measures of Anglo-Saxon poetry as it is in 
the Old English prose translations of Latin philosophical and religious writings. In 
the former, the sentences are usually kept short and simple ; lengthy sentences are 
due mainly to the repetition and accumulation of related ideas and phrases. In 
addition, the old poets were fond of asyndetic clauses. In the Old English trans- 
lations of Latin homilies and philosophical writings, however, the influence of Latin 
frequently caused the Old English translators to deviate into tortuous paths in order 
to render the numerous foreign conjunctions into English equivalents. The results 
do not always impress by their clarity or grace of expression. It was not until many 
centuries later that a fluent and elaborate prose style, influenced largely by Latin 
constructions, was fully developed in English writings. 


Aranda, like Old English, is at its best when it deals in short, asyndetic sentences : 
particles rather than proper conjunctions are the normal native connectives. 
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175. List of the Aranda Conjunctions. 
All Aranda conjunctions, with the possible exception of “ kana,’’ are co-ordinate 
conjunctions : they connect, apart from words and phrases of the same type, only 
co-ordinate clauses and sentences. 


176. (1) Copulative Conjunctions. 
bd, bd. . . bd (W.A.)=and, both. . . and. 
E.g., kdta b4 maia=father and mother. 
woérra bi kwéra bd kdtjia kiirka=boys and girls and small children. 
-(t) fea, -(7) Jka . . . -(¥)Jka=also, both . . . and. 
E.g., atudjka=men also. 
atud(i)\jka . . . drugutjd(i)jka=both men and women. 
-ntéma, -nitéma=also, and, again; still; and then. 
E.g., wofjantéma, wéfjantima=and again. 
dltalantéma era pitjika=still by day he came, i.e. he came while it was 
still day. 
eriniema=the same (lit. still he). 
From erdntema we get the other compounds 
njint’ erantema=one and the same. 
erantem’ -erantema=the selfsame (person or thing). 
Note I.—ntema, -ntama can also be used as adversative conjunctions (§182) 
and -ntama is frequently used as a particle (§145). 
Note II.—On -ntama as infix with separable periphrastic verbs, see above, §107 


177. *ma=and. 
*Ma is now obsolete ; it is found only in the set phrases listed here. 
njintamanjinta (njinta=one)=one by one; singly. 
{4ramanjinta=three (fara=two). 


f4ramatdra=four. 
f4ramajtéramanjtnta =five. 


wifjamawd{{a=again and again. 
ditamdlia=daily (alta=day). 


178. -fina. . . -d{dma=both. . . and. 

It should be noted the final -a of words to which -ofdna is attached is invariably 
elided. 

E.g., dtyofina . . . drugitjojina . . . kdtjidjina=men, women, and children. 


179. -rigara. . .rigara=both. . . and. 
* mannariyara. . . gdrrarigara=vegetable food and meat. 
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180. tita (W.A. only)=also, and. 

The W.A. conjunction “ tu¢a ” is always placed after the word to which it belongs. 
If two words only are to be connected, “ tufa’” may be put after both of them. In 
lengthy enumerations, however, it is normally put after only the last word of the 
series. 


E.g., diva tita pitjima=a man also is coming. 
dty’intjdra(+-tuta), drugit;’ intjdra tita—(both) men and women. 
dty’intjdra, drugit;’ intjdva, kdtji’intjdva tita—men, women, and children. 


Note I.—‘‘ Tuta’”’ occurs very frequently in W.A., and in W.A. alone. Together 
with ‘‘ bula’’ (§§183, 136) and the adverb “ dwa ” (§126), it is one of the easy identi- 
fication marks of the W.A. dialect. 


Note II.—Despite this available supply of native terms for “ and,’’ many Aranda 
speakers of the present generation are showing a preference for the Pidgin English 
“and”; this is borrowed in the form “‘ ana” and used extensively by members of 
the younger generation, particularly where two sentences are to be linked together. 
E.g., jiya ljata albuma ana iyunja jiya pitjalbutjina=I am leaving to-day, and 
to-morrow I shall return. 


181. (2) Comparative Conjunctions. 
-yera (W.A., N.A.)=like. 
E.g., dkinayéra=like that (/akina=thus). 
niinayéra=like us. 
iltayéra era untilabika=like an emu (or “ in the guise of an emu’) he 
wandered about. 
-ulkiiya (A.D.)=like. 
E.g., A.D. wha kikulkiya=like a little boy. (Other Aranda dialects have 
“ worra kurkayera.’’) 
A.D. gktnja aldntjulkiya=the sun (standing) about-there (in the sky). 
Other Aranda dialects would have instead 
linya ldkintjdlayéra (W.A., S.A.). 
rérka ldkintjalayéra (N.A.). 


182. -tjina, -tjtla 
-yetjina, -yetitla, -yatjtna, -yatjtla. 
All these suffixes mean ‘“ than” and are used in comparisons, where they are 
attached to the ablative cases of the things or persons with whom or with which the 
comparison is drawn. 


F 


' 
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-tjina, -yetjina, -yatjina are used mainly in W.A. and in the speech of those 
Aranda men whose group territory borders upon that of the Western Aranda. -tila 
and the other forms in -ila are those used in the other Aranda dialects. 


E.g., arbiinayatjtina kydralkira 
arbiinayayetjina kyaralkura 
dtua ndnayatjina méralkiva=better than this man. 
pmara arbinayayatjtla kyaralkura=greater than other places. 


| =greater than others. 


Note.—In every sentence where a comparison is drawn it is always correct to 
leave out the suffix-conjunction: the ablative of comparison does not need the 
assistance of these suffix-conjunctions in order to announce its purpose. Thus it is 
quite correct to say in Aranda either “‘ ukaya maralkura” or “ nukayatjina 
maralkura’”’ for “‘ better than I.” Similarly, “ bigger than a horse” is in Aranda 
either “ ndntayatjtla kyaralkura”’ or “‘ ndntaya kyaralkura.” 


183. (3) Adversative Conjunctions. 


bila (W.A. only)=but, however. 
“ Bula” always comes second in the sentence in which it stands. 
E.g., era bula pitjtka=but he came. 
jiya bula aykama=but I say. 
Note.—“‘ Bula ”’ is one of the favourite words of W.A., while the other dialects 
do not seem to possess it. It has been badly overworked as a conjunction in Western 


Aranda, and has consequently sunk in many instances to the level of a mere particle 
(§136). 


184. -ntéma, -ntdma=however, yet. 


(On the other meanings possessed by -ntema, -ntama, see §§176, 145.) 
E.g., kwdtjantéma ttja=however (there is) no water. 
atudntama urbitja wéra=however (there are) few men only. 
wérrantdmatéa kénna=boys, however, (are) useless. 
aldntya atnjttjanantéma (A.D.) mi 
erdka tnjttjikdnantéma (W.A.) \ =the bag has not yet fallen down. 


185. -dnta, wdra=only. 
E.g., unta pitjimaya wara jiya albutjina \ _ . 
unta piyjimaydnta jiya albutjina }=only if you come shall I go away. 
(On wara, -anta as adverbs, see §128.) 


186. kdna=whilst, whereas ; but. 


“ Kana” takes the place of W.A. “ bula’’ in the other Aranda dialects whenever 
an adversative conjunction is required. However, “ kana”’ appears in W.A. also. 
“ Kana” is a peculiar word in that it is the only Aranda conjunction which 
requires the verb to be in the subjunctive mood, i.e. the preterite subjunctive, which 
ends in -laya. I do not feel certain whether “ kana” should be listed as a con- 
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junction. It is in some ways more like a particle: the verb with which it goes is 
always put into the preterite subjunctive ; and this preterite subjunctive is used 
only when “ kana’’ has been used in the clause. In view of this fact it is tempting 
to regard the -/aya suffix of this mood as possessing the real adversative force ; in 
that case “‘ kana’’ would be merely a particle ‘ married” to the preterite sub- 
junctive. 


“‘ Kana” is sometimes attached to a personal pronoun beginning the sentence in 
which it stands. 


E.g., &va kina pitjildya 
erdkana pitjtildya 
dnta kdna aykdlaya 
untakana aykdlaya 


} =whereas he came. 


}=whereas you said. 


187. (4) Conjunctions of Cause and Inference. 
These are ldnakaguia ldlinakaguia*=therefore, for this reason. 
ldnayantdma, ekirayantéma=for this reason. 
ndnayanitdma, ndnakaguia, ndkaguia=therefore, for this reason. 
E.g., eva pitjtkdlaya, ndkaguia arbinintjdra argdnerdka=he having-come, 
therefore the others were glad. I.e., because he had come, therefore 
the others were glad. 


Note.—‘‘ Because,” “‘ for,”” and similar English conjunctions of cause are not 
expressed in Aranda : a participial clause alone indicates their presence. 


188. X. Interjections. 


Aranda has no very large range of interjections, though its stock is quite adequate 
to provide an outlet for all normal emotions of which the native is capable. This 
may seem somewhat surprising in a native language, since the control of the violent 
emotions which find an outlet in interjections seems to be regarded normally as a 
mark of a more highly-advanced and cultured people than the Aranda can pretend 
to be. But the Australian native can express approval and disapproval, joy and 
sorrow, surprise and fear, so easily by means of bodily gestures and facial expressions 
that he is by no means limited to his small store of articulate interjections when he 
desires to show his feelings to other people. He can nod his head, pull faces, grunt 
expressively, snap his fingers, and indulge in a very skilful type of sign-language in 
the most unfettered and dramatic manner imaginable. His inarticulate mimicry 
is usually perfection itself ; for he is a born actor. 


The following is a list of the interjections, both articulate and inarticulate, 
available to the Aranda speaker. 


*Cf. Aranda Phonetics, §43. 
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189. (1) Inarticulate Interjections. 
mm'm. (Cf. English hm, ahem.) 

This is an interjection denoting assent or approval. When uttering the second 
syllable of mm’m, the speaker’s voice usually falls in pitch. (See Aranda Phonetics, 
§59.) This interjection is given usually in two grunts, the first grunt short, the 
second effort long, loud, deep, and pleased. The whole interjection denotes whole- 
hearted assent, often relieved assent. It can be emphasized by pinching the listener’s 
legs or arms so as to express the full joy of the speaker. 


nn'n. (Cf. no, no.) (m is here used to indicate the ordinary dental » with syllabic 
value.) 
These two short, rapid grunts are uttered as an interjection of annoyance. 
Usually they are uttered when the speaker hurriedly wishes to correct a statement 
which he has inadvertently made. (See Aranda Phonetics, §§63 and 68.) 


n. 

This is really one long-drawn-out, loud, and very vigorous grunt of disapproval 
or disparagement. It is often employed as the sole (and very effective !) reply toa 
statement with which the listener violently disagrees. 

If the original speaker then thinks that it is necessary to correct what he first 
said so as to appease his listeners, he usually introduces his correction with the 
preceding interjection pr’n. 

f click. 

This click is somewhat similar in sound to that sometimes produced by white 
speakers when they wish to show their sympathy. (Written f.) The tongue tip is 
laid against the upper teeth (or else between the two sets of teeth) and then withdrawn 
noisily and sharply. This click is used in Aranda not as an interjection of sympathy, 
however, but as an interjection of assent or approval. 


190. (2) Articulate Interjections. 

awipita !, awipitaka ! (A.D. only). 

Awwupata and awupataka are frequently used as interjections in A.D. They 
are really adverbs meaning “ truly,” “‘ certainly,” “to be sure”; but frequently 
they are weakened into mere interjections having the force of ‘‘ well, well!” 

arat !=look ! 

This is really the imperative of arama (to see) used as an interjection. 

awai !, ayat /=hark !, listen ! 

This is really the imperative of (a)wuwma=to listen, to hear. 

apt | =alas | 

(raat /=no, no! 


au!, oul 
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These two interjections have the force of the English exclamations “‘ well” 
and ‘‘o,” “oh,” “oh well.” They do not occur very frequently in Aranda. 

(I am not absolutely satisfied that “au” and “ou” are indigenous native 
interjections ; they appear to be used most frequently by men who have been in 
lifelong contact with the whites.) 


awdu ! 

This is the Aranda interjection denoting violent and noisy approval of some 
lusty piece of action. 

A weary labourer, for instance, may give his axe to some idle bystander and tell 
him to carry on. If the latter agrees, and brings the axe down heavily upon the 
brutishly resisting log, the weary man will spur on the newcomer by exclaiming 
‘“‘awau !’’ vehemently each time the blade hits the wood. 

Or, there may be a quick sudden fight between two young men, in which one of 
them is put out of action temporarily by a good blow on the skull with a boomerang. 
At this—if the fight was not of a serious nature—some of the bystanders will laugh 
and say “ awau!” (Cf. colloquial Latin “ habet.”’) 


jai! 
This interjection seeks to draw another person’s attention to the speaker. 
Its meaning is similar to that of the English “ hey !”, “ hey there!”, “ hey, you 
there!” 
E.g., Jat! Ilina ljata alburea. 
Hey! You there! Let’s go home to-day ! 


ykd!, ma! 

While there are no equivalents to the English interjections “‘ please ” or ‘“‘ thank 
you” in Aranda, the above two interjections are used freely on the part of the 
demanding recipient and the approached donor. The expectant recipient utters 
the word “ yka /”’ (=“ give it to me |”) in anticipation of an expected gift ; and the 
donor exclaims ‘‘ ma ! ” (=“‘ take it,” ‘‘ here you are ”) as he hands it to the recipient. 


wotd !, wotat ! 
This interjection seems to be confined almost wholly to S.A., though sometimes 
it is used in A.D. as well. It is an exclamation of surprise, and has the force of 
“Ts that so!” 
“Well, who would have thought that !”’ 
“ Well, I never!” 


191. jakat ! 
jeke !, jaké ! 

jakabat ! 

jakobas | 
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These interjections, particularly in the form of “‘ jakai /’’ are the real Aranda 
favourites among all the exclamations which they possess. “ Jakabat” and 
“ jakobat ”’ are not in very common use, except in W.A., where the usual meaning 
allotted to them is ‘‘alas!” ‘ Jeke,” as we shall see below, is also limited in its 
application. But “jakat” is useful on every important occasion in the native’s 
life : it serves to express joy, sorrow, surprise, and fear, according to the intonation 
given to it. 


The various usages of ‘‘ jakai.” 

When the usual white man’s tone of surprise is given to “ jakat,” it becomes 
the customary Aranda interjection of amazement, equivalent to the English 
expression “ well, I never ! ’’ or “ well, what do you know about that !” 

Often “‘ jakat ”’ is used as a term of light, amused pleasure or of quick excitement. 
It is then shrieked out mirthfully, amid peals of laughter. 

When someone tries his hand at something that involves a slight risk of injury 
(but no serious bodily harm)—for instance, when someone tries to pick up a live coal 
or grab a large lizard with sharp teeth with his fingers—heckling bystanders will 
keep on uttering “ jake !”’ “‘ jeke,” or “ jakat’”’ as interjections implying an amused 
warning, similar to the English “look out!” If repeated sufficiently often the 
interjection usually produces the desired effect of disconcerting the person attempting 
the skilful feat so that he suffers the hurt which he is trying to avoid—to the generous 
amusement of all present. 

If uttered in a loud, warning tone, “ jakai”’ serves to draw the attention of the 
addressed person to some real danger from which the speaker tries to save him. 
It then has the force of the serious English warning call “‘ look out ! ” 


If uttered in a timid, quaking tone, or in a wailing (or howling) voice, “‘ jakai” 
denotes either fear or loud grief. If either of these two emotions is indicated, 
““ jakabat”’ or “ jakobait”’ may be employed instead of “‘ jakat,”” especially in W.A. 
The English translations of these exclamations would be “alas!”, “ah me!”, 
or the archaic “‘ woe is me!” 

Under these circumstances it may seem strange that “ jakat”’ should also be an 
interjection of joy. It is such an exclamation only in a limited sense—to denote 
joy over a person or an object or a scene that one has not seen for a long time. In 
this case “ jakat ’ therefore denotes joy mingled with grief. For the native always 
weeps or laments or sighs when he meets again loved persons or objects or scenes 
that he has been missing for a considerable length of time. When a young man who 
has spent some years among a different group of natives (e.g. when he has married 
into a strange group) at last returns to his old home, his relatives and friends will 
all rush to him—and lament at the long absence which has only now come to an 
end! In the same way, when men have assembled at the sacred cave of their clan, 
and are viewing reverently the sacred tjurunga which represent the eternal bodies 
of their ancestors, they will sigh loudly and appear to be deeply moved with grief— 
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though on such an occasion no loud interjections or words of grief are permitted. 
A white man in a strange country normally rejoices at the mention of the place 
where he was born; the native more often grieves when reference is made to his 
conception-site. 


It is not unfitting, then, that “ jakai” should be the interjection chosen to 
denote this kind of joy which is, both outwardly and inwardly, mingled with sincere 
sorrow. The use of the interjection of deepest sorrow and pain to denote the highest 
and truest joy of which the native is capable, is typical of a language whose term 
for consuming love is the verb “‘ erdrerdma ’’—“‘ to long for that which has been 
lost.” 


T. G. H. StrREHLOw. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The delay in the appearance of this and several previous numbers of Oceania ~ 
has been due to difficulties experienced by the printers. This is not unexpected, © 
and we can but be thankful that the printers are able to produce Oceania somewhere — 
near the dates of issue and to maintain the quality of the production. 4 


The lateness of this number gives opportunity for Notes and News up to © 
February, 1944. Dr. Phyllis Kaberry, after two years’ research, mostly at Yale © 
University, went to England towards the end of 1943, where she is engaged in research 
work at Chatham House. Dr. Kaberry has edited one of the last works of the late © 
Professor Malinowski. It deals with the dynamics of culture change. Publication ~ 
is expected in the near future. i 


Dr. H. I. Hogbin, Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Sydney, and Miss © 
Camilla Wedgwood, Honorary Lecturer in Anthropology in the University of Sydney ~ 
and Principal of the Women’s College in the same University, have both joined the 
research section of the Australian Army with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. It is hoped ~ 
that they will be able to work in the Papua-New Guinea area and, by their research | 
and recommendations, may be able to assist the Army administration and also © 
contribute towards the rehabilitation of native life. 4 

Dr. A. Capell, M.A. (Syd.), Ph.D. (Lond.), has been appointed acting-Lecturer | 
in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. Dr. Capell has specialised in linguistics, © 
but has also studied and written on Social Anthropology. He has done field-work ~ 
for over two years in north Australia and for nearly one year in Fiji. He is also © 
personally acquainted with many Melanesians and Papuans. Dr. Capell is the © 
author of The Linguistic Position of South-East Papua, Revised Fijian Dictionary, | 
and Language Study for New Guinea Students. q 

Dr. W. E. H. Stanner (formerly Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Sydney, % 
and research worker for the Australian National Research Council) is now connected © 


with the Army research section with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. Dr. Stanner had % 


previously done about eighteen months’ military work in central and north Australia. © 

Mrs. Caroline Kelly has for the past two years been engaged in research, under ~ 
the direction of the Professor of Anthropology, into problems connected with the ~ 
acculturation of immigrants into Australia. This work has been done in connection ™ 
with the Department of Post-War Reconstruction. q 


Miss Jean Craig, Research Assistant in the Department of Anthropology, has ~ 
been engaged in part-time research in connection with Post-War Reconstruction © 
into certain problems connected with rural housing. a 

Miss Marie Reay, a recent graduate in Anthropology, is doing research in ~ 
acculturation problems amongst the aboriginal mixed-bloods at Cumeroogunga on ~ 
the borders of N.S.W. and Victoria. 4 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt are engaged in research amongst the remaining ~ 
Aborigines of the southern parts of South Australia. They are paying particular ~ 
attention to problems of assimilation of the Aborigines into white society. Before ~ 
going to South Australia, they did a valuable piece of work at Menindee, N.S.W. 
Most trained anthropologists are finding their services valued either by Br 4 
authorities or Government Departments in this time of stress and strain. i 
applies not only to those already mentioned and others in Australia, but also to © 


anthropologists abroad. It is also becoming recognized that Social Anthropology 


is of practical value not only in understanding and dealing with primitive peoples, ~ 
but also in many aspects of civilized life. 4 
Attention is drawn to an advertisement which appeared in the September — 


number of Oceania, p. 67, for a Lecturer in Anthropology in the University of ~ 


Cambridge. Particulars may be obtained from the Professor of Anthropology, ~ 
University of Sydney, or by writing to Miss Maureen O’Reilly, Museum of Archeology ~ 
and Ethnology, Downing Street, Cambridge. 








